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he Financial Outlook 


By Joun PELL 


Railroad Pension Act 


A N EVENT of great importance which oc- 


curred on October 24 was the decision 

of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia finding the Railroad Pension Act 
unconstitutional. The market for all railroad 
securities immediately responded to the “good” 
news by improving substantially. The true sig- 
nificance of the event, however, lies far deeper 
than the relief (to the tune of sixty millions a 
year) which it brings to the railroads of the 
country. 

Since our memories are very short, it may be 
well to recall the fact that a year ago the feeling 
was extremely wide-spread that the New Deal 
must not be opposed in any way, and that if, at 
any point, the Constitution should interfere 
with its progress, the Constitution should be 
brushed aside, or tossed in the scrap heap along 
with the gold standard and the integrity of 
contracts. Since it is the chief function of the 
courts to define the fundamental law of the 
land, those heretics who regarded the Consti- 
tution as sound and sacred (though by no 
means inelastic or incapable of admitting prog- 
ress) waited patiently to see whether the courts 
would dare to oppose the apparently irresistible 
force of public opinion and ballyhoo. These 
heretics, or Tories, have been greatly encour- 
aged during recent months by repeated indica- 
tions that the courts had no intention of aban- 
doning their duty. 

I suppose that the judiciary, like the rest of 
us, is somewhat affected by self-interest: if 
property rights should be completely discarded 
by society, legal talent would become as un- 
necessary as post horses, for property is at the 


bottom of almost all litigation. Nevertheless, a° 


lot more was threatened by the tendency to 
scrap the Constitution than the bread and butter 
of the legal fraternity: all business is based on 
contracts or promises, and the volume of busi- 
ness activity depends to a great extent on the 


Il 


confidence of business men that promises will 
be fulfilled. The decision of the District of 
Columbia Court may come to be regarded as 
an important turning point in the history of the 
depression madness. 


Building Programme 


The President’s building programme (said 
to be particularly close to his heart) has now 
been in operation for a long enough time to 
indicate whether or not it can be regarded as a 
success. Mr. Woolley, president of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, for one, gives it his 
hearty approval. This company was one of the 
first to appreciate the possibility for stimulating 
sales which lay in the plan, and has, apparently, 
met with marked success in its policy of financ- 
ing its customers. Of course, there are those 
who will remark that this was the plan followed 
by our bankers in the glorious ”T'wenties: so 
long as they financed Europe, our manufac- 
turers enjoyed a good market for their goods 
abroad. Nevertheless, I believe that there is a 
marked difference. Although there are excep- 
tions, the average American home-owner will 
pay his debts. So long as the principle of con- 
stant but small amortization is followed, the 
casualties will probably not exceed twenty per 
cent, and the taxpayer will be the only sufferer. 


Self-Contained Economy 


An important school of American economists 
is advocating a more extreme nationalism than 
that which we are practising even now. The 
theory behind this doctrine seems to be that 
since we possess ample natural resources and 
ample markets within our own borders, we can 
so plan and regulate our economy that the 
American standard of living will be far higher 
than that of the rest of the world. 

While I do not dispute the possibility of ex- 
isting without intercourse with the rest of the 
world, I am convinced that doing so would 
tend to lower rather than raise our standard of 
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living. There are many products such as cotton 
and automobiles which we can produce more 
cheaply than anybody else, and we certainly 
have nothing to lose by exchanging them in 
world trade for products, such as coffee and 
toys, which others can produce more efficiently 
than we. 


Central Bank 


Now that the prospects of legislation calling 
for a central bank seem to be good, it would be 
well if some of those who are talking on the 
subject would define their terms. For example, 
a great many of the advocates of the plan com- 
pare it with the system in actual practice in 
England and also in France. They should read 
the address of Frank P. Bennett before the 
American Bankers’ Association at its recent 
meeting in Washington. As he pointed out, the 
Bank of England has 10,000 stockholders and 
the Bank of France 30,000. As is the case with 
any American bank, the stockholders control 
the policies of the bank. There are certain limi- 
tations, however: in the Bank of England no 
individual stockholder can have more than one 
vote; at the Bank of France only the 200 
largest stockholders can vote. In both cases, 
however, the stockholders have the sole power 
to choose directors. 

In the case of the Bank of England there are 
twenty-six directors who, as a rule, serve for 
life. When vacancies occur they are filled from 
among the promising young men of the City. 
As a matter of custom the Bank of England is 
run by the older directors, the so-called Com- 
mittee of the Treasury, consisting of those who 
have had twenty or more years of service. It is 
a great deal more true that these gentlemen 
affect the powers of the Treasury than the op- 


posite. 
A. SP. 


Perhaps one of the most significant occur- 
rences of recent months was the abrupt with- 
drawal of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company from the Cleveland district. It prob- 
ably came as a complete surprise to organized 
labor who believed that they were the only 
people who could use the strike as a weapon. 


_ Of course, there are relatively few companies 


which are in a position to terminate their busi- 
ness so abruptly, for in most cases leases and 


real estate holdings prevent such a move. It 
speaks perhaps for the intelligence of the A. & P. 
management that they could close over 400 
stores in a week-end. 


Index 


Two important indices of activity in the 
heavy industrial lines are the price of steel scrap 
and activity in the machine tool industry. It is 
therefore significant that both of these have 
shown strength during recent weeks. After 
steadily declining from the early spring, steel 
scrap began to turn up toward the end of 
October and advanced seventy-five cents in a 
very short time, indicating that the low rate of 
activity in the steel industry which has held 
during the greater part of 1934 has reduced 
inventories and brought the statistical position 
of steel into sound condition. 


Member Bank Statement 


The report of the Federal Reserve member 
banks for mid-October leads to some interest- 
ing observations, particularly when it is com- 
pared with the statement of the corresponding 
period of 1933. The most dramatic change is, 
of course, the rise in demand deposits, amount- 
ing to over two and one-half billion dollars. 
Turning to the asset side of the ledger, we find 
that loans on securities have decreased during 
this period by more than $500,000,000 leaving 
a total of $3,000,000,000 to be accounted for. 
However, it takes no sleuth to find it, for 
$1,000,000,000 has been added to the reserve 
with the Federal Reserve Bank and $2,000,- 
000,000 shows up in increased government 
bonds. In effect, then, the government has 
borrowed $3,000,000,000 and has paid out 
the cash thus acquired to individuals who im- 
mediately deposited it in their banks using one- 
half billion dollars to pay off their loans and 
the balance to increase their deposits. This great 
increase in deposits or bank money is potentially 
inflationary for sooner or later money burns in 
men’s pockets and they begin to spend or put 
their idle balances to use. 

The inflationary process, as to bank balances, 
will very likely continue for some time to come, 
for it is indicated that the Federal Government 
will borrow at least two and one-half billion 
dollars on December 15, one-half billion for 

(Continued on page X1) 
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The Save-a-Life League 

His department’s staff interviewer 
T tad a disconcerting experience the 
other day when he was sent out to look 
into the activities of the Save-a-Life 
League. The League, you may know, 
engages in the commendable work of 
preventing people from committing 
suicide, or trying to, at least. What hap- 
pened evidently was that the abnormal 
number of customers brought in by the 
depression had made the League’s 
president somewhat absent-minded, and 
when our interviewer arrived, the presi- 
dent, forgetting his name and occupa- 
tion, immediately went to work on him 
as another despondent prospect for the 
halter. 

There was, possibly, good reason. In 
the first place, he was far from the best 
man for the job, since Dr. Walter B. 
Pitkin maintains that persons of feeble 
nervous energy should avoid inter- 
views, and our interviewer is hardly so 
well equipped in this respect as the 
doctor himself. Moreover, he quails at 
the sight of moral tracts and neatly 
framed quotations from the Bible on 
the walls, which were in profusion at 
the offices of the Save-a-Life League. 
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For these reasons he may well have ap- 
peared: to be at the end of his rope or 
contemplating dangling by his neck 
from it. 

But the surprise of being so mis- 
judged did little or no good to his re- 
maining aplomb, and when he assured 
the Reverend Dr. M. Warren, 
president of the Save-a-Life League, 
that he desired nothing better than a 
long life, the assurance must have fallen 
short of actually assuring. Dr. Warren 
seemed doubtful, and every now and 
then during the interview, when he was 
explaining the technique of dissuading 
people from suicide, the explanation 
had such a direct and realistic quality 
that our interviewer suspected that Dr. 
Warren was taking no chances, was get- 
ting in some good licks of dissuasion 
just in case he really happened to be a 
customer, in disguise. 

“You,” said Dr. Warren, for instance, 
to the interviewer, “don’t really hate 
your body enough to destroy it. You 
don’t hate it at all. You like it. Look at 
this leg of yours.” Here he grasped it 
just under the knee. “Why, it’s a fine 
leg—a splendid leg. You wouldn’t do 
anything to harm such a leg.” This was 
partly true, and partly rank over-em- 
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phasis, if he intended it for our inter- 
viewer. While that worthy doubtless 
has no wish to do injury to his under- 
pinnings, they are actually pretty mis- 
erable specimens, knobby and lean and 
with nothing splendid about them. But 
the argument was fascinating, Dr. War- 
ren was magnetic, and with a shiver of 
doubt running up his spine our inter- 
viewer began to wonder whether he 
might not really be a customer, after all. 


It was very confusing. 


Nevertheless, with an effort of will 
he set about gathering facts. The Save- 
a-Life League was started twenty-eight 
years ago by Dr. Warren, formerly 
pastor of the Central Park Baptist 
Church in New York; and he estimates 
that it has saved between twenty-five 
and thirty thousand lives since. It is an 
interdenominational association, large- 
ly manned by clerics, who believe that 
suicide is a sin against God as well as an 
unnecessary, painful and _profitless 
undertaking. Its activities consist in 
answering letters of prospective sui- 
cides, interviewing them at its office, 
sending out agents to interview those 
whose relatives or friends telephone in 
to ask help, and doing whatever it can 
to relieve distress in families where 
suicides have already occurred. In this 
last category the League’s work in- 
cludes sending some 200 children of 
suicides to summer camps and giving 
away an equal number of Christmas 
baskets. It has branches or allied work- 
ers in Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and half a dozen 
or a dozen other cities. Some 7,000 vol- 
untary contributors support its work. 

The police and the medical exami- 
ner’s office report daily to the League 
cases of suicide and attempted suicide. 


Weekly radio addresses and dramatiza- 
tions have brought the League to public 
attention, as has newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity from time to time. Be- 
tween May 1, 1933, and May 1, 1934, 
workers of the League called upon 
1,819 persons in New York City who 
had tried to kill themselves, 1,321 
families in which suicides had occurred, 
and at the offices of the League inter- 
viewed 2,822 persons—2,157 men and 
665 women. 

All this, obviously, represents a great 
deal of effort, and cynical persons are 
apt to doubt that it is worth it. Their 
argument is that a man or woman who 
is honestly determined to commit sui- 
cide will go ahead and do it without 
confessing the intention to an organiza- 


tion whose purpose it is to prevent such - 


things. In this connection an insurance 
agent told recently of a man who had 
taken out several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of life insurance and 
carried it for two years and one day, 
then killed himself, knowing that it 
could not be contested on the ground of 
suicide after that length of time. The 
agent was convinced that the man had 
suicide in mind when he took out the 
policy. Now one of the stock tricks of 
the League workers is to persuade a 
would-be suicide to wait a day or two, 
after which the desire usually begins to 
wane. But a man who can plan ahead 
two years for self-destruction, and carry 


it out, is surely beyond help from the 


most persuasive minister. 
It must be true that a great many of 
those who go to the League’s offices 


professing the intention of suicide, even _ 


if they are not merely looking for hand- 


outs, are willing to go at least half-way 


with any one who tries to dissuade them. 
Dr. Warren says that all most of them 


need is some one to listen sympatheti- - 
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cally to their troubles, Presumably 
there is such a vast deal of trouble in 
the world today that sympathetic ears 


are growing scarce, and it becomes | 


necessary to have special organizations 
of this sort in lieu of ordinary friend- 
ship or affection—which is a sad state of 
affairs in itself. But it does not answer 
the question whether such persons 
would actually commit suicide if they 
could find no sympathy at the League’s 
offices ora similar place. 

Many times, however, the troubles 
are of such a nature that it is possible 
for Dr. Warren and his associates to do 
something concrete about them. If a 
man, not normally dishonest, has taken 
some one else’s money, occasionally the 
League workers can make 
ments for its gradual return without 
having him sent to prison. When such 
a man is of a temperament that could 
not bear the disgrace of imprisonment, 
then obviously the League has pre- 
vented him from committing suicide. If 
an indiscreet girl can not face the dis- 
grace of bearing a child out of wedlock 
and sees suicide as the only course, the 
League can and frequently does per- 
suade her that she can have the child 
safely and without any one’s being the 
wiser, even her parents. In such cases 
the League saves two lives at a time. 

High school and college students 
have been indulging in suicide lately 
rather more than is good for them. Dr. 
Warren has a story of two roommates, 


one an upper classman who had been 


subdued by Schopenhauer and the other 
younger but also susceptible. They ar- 
ranged a suicide pact, and but for the 
generous gesture of inviting a popular 
young instructor to join them, might 
now be beyond all care. The instructor 
appealed to Dr. Warren and Dr. War- 
ren managed to transmit some of his 


own regard for living into the youths. 

If a prospective suicide has close rela- 
tives, it is usually an easy matter to 
restrain him by describing the unhappy 
effects upon those relatives. One of these 
effects is a tendency to imitate. Very 
often one suicide in a family will start 
a train of them. 

Many persons begin thinking of sui- 
cide because they feel that there is no 
place left for them in life. An aging 
man, retired or jobless, may become 
despondent over the fact that he is a 
burden on relatives and a useless part 
of the community. Such cases require 
only the discovery of some activity to 
engage the person’s thoughts and en- 
ergy. In one instance the activity for a 
widowed and retired clergyman took 
the ironical form of searching the Bible 
for admonitions against suicide and pre- 
paring a pamphlet on his findings. Dr. 
Warren believes that he has been in- 
strumental in preventing some sixty 
clergymen, of all creeds and denomi- 
nations, from committing suicide. 

Among the miscellaneous bits of in- 
formation our interviewer picked up is 
the fact that women are less successful 
in their attempts to do away with them- 
selves than men. Apparently their lack 
of a mechanical bent stands them in 
good stead. Another rather curious item 
is that boys most often choose hanging 
as their method of suicide. Just why this 
should be so Dr. Warren could not be 
sure, but presumably a necktie, belt or 
piece of rope is nearly always lying 
about for handy use when a pistol, 
poison or tall building might be hard to 
come by. 

Whether or not the League actually 
prevents suicides in the thousands of 
cases of despondent people which come 
before it, is not perhaps so important as 
the fact that it does instill new hope and 
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courage in most of them. Even if a per- 
son is lacking in the “guts” which Dr. 
Warren’s elevator boy said were neces- 
sary for a real suicide, he must be in an 
exceedingly unhappy state of mind be- 
fore approaching the League, and it is 
undeniably true that the League does 
yeoman’s work in improving despond- 
ent mental conditions. 

Naturally, religion plays a consider- 
able part in the undertaking. Many of 
the applicants are good Christians at 
heart and can be affected by religious 
arguments. Dr. Warren usually prays 
with them by the time he has succeeded 
in restoring their sense of proportion to 
a point where there seems to be no fur- 
ther danger of self-destruction. He re- 
iterated this fact as our interviewer was 
about to depart, and his manner seemed 
to indicate that he would not be at all 
averse to trying it with that sinner also. 
But, like moral tracts and neatly framed 
quotations from the Bible, being prayed 
with or over gives our slubberdegullion 
interviewer a queer sensation at the pit 


of the stomach. It also causes confusion - 


in his mind, and since he had already 
been thoroughly upset over the ques- 
tion as to whether or not he might 
really be a customer for the halter, it 
seemed the part of wisdom to leave 
without this ceremony. After all, it 
would have been a terrible black eye for 
the League if he went there merely for 
a story and came away so confused that 
he jumped in front of a subway train. 

It was as he left that the elevator boy 
confided in our interviewer his opinion 
that it took more “guts” to commit sui- 
cide than he thought most applicants to 
the League possessed. Our interviewer 
is still wondering whether the elevator 
boy was in the pay of Dr. Warren and 
this was a last subtle touch to clinch the 
discouragement of his presumptive sui- 
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cide plans, or whether the remark was 
merely intended as a casual insult. In 
either case, knowing his instinctive con- 
trariness, we have since watched over 
him like a hawk. 


“American Principles” 


There is a story from Washington 
which has to do with the curious effect 
of exposing New Deal measures to 
democratic institutions. It seems that 
the Bankhead Bill, dealing with the 
cotton restriction programme, had a 
provision requiring the vote of cotton 
producers on the continuation of the 
restrictive measures. A few weeks ago 
the AAA thought it was time to do 
something about the matter and began 
thinking of ways to hold the election. 
Whereupon difficulties rose up in a 
cloud. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has no 
constitutional power to say who shall or 
who shall not vote in any American 
election, but who else was there to de- 
cide on age limits, for instance? There 
are cotton producers under twenty-one 
as well as over it, but is the convention 
of twenty-one years as the age of major- 
ity in ordinary political voting a suffi- 
cient reason for excluding those under 
it in purely economic voting? 

Such matters caused a wave of head- 
aches in Washington. But the thing 
which completely stumped the Admin- 
istration thinkers was the inclusiveness 
of that word “producers” in the lan- 
guage of the bill. “Producers” were not 
only owners but tenant-farmers as well. 
There was no denying that. But, as 
every one knows, tenant-farmers were 


also in good proportion Negroes, and 


Negroes do not make a practice of vot- 
ing in the South, considering it, on the 
whole, unhealthy. Worse, if they did 
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begin to vote on crop-restriction meas- 
ures, there was no telling when they 
might take it into their heads to insist 
upon voting on other things, such as 
Huey Long, or Tom Heflin, or Bilbo 


-the Two-Edged Sword, or even the 


good Senator Bankhead himself. 
Obviously, there was nothing to do 
but drop the matter hastily, and hastily 
it was dropped. It ought to be a pleas- 
ure, at any rate, for opponents of the 
New Deal to learn how easily New 
Deal .measures shrivel away when ex- 
posed to the strong flame of good old 
democratic institutions. 
DF 


Nothing Ventured 

While political and economic observ- 
ers were staggering around looking 
for something—almost anything—clear 
and definite to comment on, at least one 
class of commentators in the past few 


years has gone serenely along in the old 
way, unbothered by revolutions or New 
Deals. This class consists of radio broad- 
casters of football games. They might 
occasionally become confused over the 
nature of a penalty or the name of a 
tackler, but on the fundamentals up 
until this fall they remained sure of 
themselves and were almost happy. 
Now it appears that even this last rock 
of stability is to be denied us. In New 
Haven on the Saturday of the Yale- 
Army game an announcer—surely cor- 
rupted by the spirit of the times—re- 
marked late in the afternoon: “It’s 
getting very dark up here now.” A mo- 
ment later he hedged with: “But the 
visibility isn’t diminishing.” Then 
clinched the argument with: “By any 
chance.” Thus covering every eventu- 
ality and making himself as safe as an 
economist, 
W.A.D. 
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How the English Handle Crime 


By P. W. WI 


The case of Bruno Hauptmann brings up again the contrasts 
in English and American legal machinery 


'N A RECENT broadcast, President 
I Roosevelt made a flattering allu- 

- sion to Great Britain’s far-famed 
way of managing her affairs. Did Eng- 
land remain on the gold standard? Tri- 
umphantly, the President answered— 
no. 
Comparisons of this kind are chiefly 
of value when they suggest what may 
be to the public advantage, and there 
is another problem on which the ex- 
perience of England may shed a side- 
light. That problem is not currency but 
crime. 

The United States is mobilizing the 
forces of the law—Federal and State 
and municipal—against the under- 
world, and we may ask the question: 
how do the English handle a case of al- 
leged murder? To take an illustration 
—let us suppose that, at some gasoline 
station in London, a Bruno Hauptmann 
changed a five-pound note for which 
the authorities had been watching. 
What would have happened? 

No two criminal cases are precisely 
parallel and kidnapping for ransom has 


been almost unknown in Great Britain. . 


But we may consider a few typical prose- 
cutions for murder, some of them end- 
ing in conviction and others in acquittal, 
which illustrate the English procedure. 


On May 1, ten years ago, the at- 
tendant at the left luggage office of 
Waterloo Station in London noticed 
blood on a handbag there deposited. He 
informed the police and detectives 
watched the office. On May 2, a man— 
Mahon—claimed the bag. He was ar- 
rested at once and taken to the police 
station for questioning. The bag was 
found to contain women’s clothing and 
certain indescribable fragments. 

The man was warned—as the law re- 
quires—that any statement made by 
him would be taken down in writing 
and might be used against him. He 
wrote and signed a confession that, at 
a bungalow, he had quarreled violently 
with a woman whon, in self-defense, he 
had killed. On May 3 the police 
searched the bungalow and verified the 
story in so far as the killing was con- 
cerned. 

According to law, the prisoner on that 
day was brought immediately before a 
magistrate and charged with murder. 
Remands or postponements of a further 
hearing were granted until May 22. 
Five days were then devoted to the pre- 
liminary hearing. In the meantime, a 
coroner’s jury had brought in a verdict 
of wilful murder against the prisoner. 

The decision of the magistrate or the 
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verdict at the inquest—either or both— 
would have been enough to support an 
indictment before the grand jury, and 
the grand jury did not hesitate to bring 
in a true bill. On July 16, the case was 
heard before the Sussex Assizes and a 
verdict of guilty resulted. After all 
measures had been taken to modify the 
sentence of death, either by appeal to a 
superior court or to the Crown for the 
prerogative of mercy, Mahon was exe- 
cuted on September 3. The case, thus 
disposed of, had followed a normal time 
table. From the discovery of the hand- 
bag to the disappearance of the mur- 
derer on the gallows, there elapsed a 
period of just four months. 


II 


The problem of dealing with such a 
crime in England or, indeed, in any 
European country, must always be 
simpler than in the United States. Eng- 
land is an island of limited area with 
a carefully patrolled seaboard. The 
United States is a continent with two 
frontiers—the Canadian and the Mexi- 
can—whfth are more or less open. In 
this vast continent—again to recapitu- 
late the familiar argument—there are 
forty-eight sovereignties, with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia added, all of them en- 
dowed with powers of life and death. A 
suspect of a crime committed in one 
State has only to domicile himself in 
another State, and he greatly compli- 
cates the task of the police. There has 
to be extradition by a process of law 
usually reserved for treaties between 
foreign countries. In the Lindbergh 
case, extradition was powerfully op- 
posed by the defense and the prosecu- 
tion had to be very sure of its ground 
in order to secure the usual opportunity 
to put the prisoner on trial for the real 
charge against him. 


Mahon was arrested at some distance 
from the scene of his offense, which was 
perpetrated in a county outside London. 
But this circumstance did not assist him. 
Instead of extradition there was juris- 
diction, and the jurisdiction was imme- 
diate. 

The importance of adequate jurisdic- 
tion can not be overestimated. Society 
in the United States is easy-going. But 
in the end crime has to be suppressed. 
If the law is ineffective, other measures 
are applied. There is lynching. The Ku 
Klux Klan or Vigilantes are organized. 
The police, knowing that convictions 
are made difficult and even impossible, 
and that dangerous malefactors are 
released from prison again to prey upon 
the community, solve the problem by 
shooting bandits at sight. It is only by 
strict, rapid justice in the courts that 
these alternatives'can be avoided. It is 
significant that in England the police, 
as a rule, do not need to carry arms. 

In many cases, it is the local police 
who are the first to be brought on to the 
scene of a murder and, like all police, 
they are suitably imbued with a sense of 
their own infallibility. But in any grave 
case where the solution is not obvious, 
they do not hesitate to call in Scotland 
Yard and, in any event, Scotland Yard 
can intervene. The inquiry thus becomes 
what in the United States is called Fed- 
eral. The whole of the experience ac- 
cumulated within a powerful and 
national agency is brought to bear on 
the local investigation. 

The bungalow case is instructive also 
because it is a fair sample of the kind of 
murder with which, as a rule, England 
—often in contrast with the United 
States—has to deal. A broad comparison 
of criminal conditions in the two coun- 
tries is here essential. 

In 596 cities of the United States with 
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a population of 21,661,366, there were, 
during theyear 1932,no fewerthan 1,224 
cases of murder and non-negligent man- 
slaughter. That is about sixty cases per 
million of people. In England, the cor- 
responding figure, in so far as it is avail- 
able, works out at five cases per million 
on the average—sometimes a little 
more, sometimes a little less but, in any 
case, only a fraction of the American 
percentage. 

Some people in England believe that 
a European, when he crosses the Atlan- 
tic and settles in a new world, is en- 
dowed diabolically with a double por- 
tion of original or aboriginal sin. The 
theory is merely amusing and it hap- 
pens that Great Britain, while more 
successful than the United States in 
dealing with murders, is at the moment 
less successful in handling motor cars. 
There is plenty of slaughter on the 
highroads. 

No nation: has a monopoly of health. 
That nation is healthiest which takes the 
wisest measures to safeguard health. 
So it is with safety, so it is with the pre- 
vention of crime. It has to be carefully 
and courageously organized. 

In the United States the murderer 
starts young and, in conspicuous in- 
stances, he has committed a number of 
murders before he is hunted down and 
killed off as we kill vermin. In England 
a strongly deterrent policy suppresses 
what may be called the light-hearted 
murder, especially among the young. 
A murderer may by great luck escape 
the gallows, but not more than once, 
and it is not worth while for boys and 
girls to adopt a career of “gunning for 
dough.” 

Juvenile delinquency is always a 
danger and not for an instant can Great 
Britain—any more than other countries 
—afford to let down the bars. If the 


English were to relax their vigilance 
against murder, they would become as 
murderous as anybody else. At this 
moment Great Britain is seriously con- 
cerned over a crime wave—anyway a 
ripple. As elswhere the police are hav- 
ing to combat the automobile and the 
pistol as weapons for defying the law. 
A good deal is said about the evil stimu- 
lus of gangster films and the exploits 
of daredevils like Dillinger being fully 
reported in the press. 

What England has achieved is not 
the eradication of crime. It is its disin- . 
tegration. Crime is still individual. But 
it is not a system. There are deplorable 
lapses from the usual world, but there 
is no underworld as that term has been 
used in the United States. Murder is 
not a matter of professional routine in 
which somebody is put on the spot and 
bumped off by trained gunmen. The 
murderer—for instance, Mahon—is an 
amateur, acting for himself. 

Restrain every impulse to crime in 
boys and girls. There is always, here and 
there, the pervert who, after years of 
progressive degeneracy, succumbs to a 
fatal impulse. He does not shoot, rob 
a safe and run. Living as a rule in a re- 
spectable neighborhood—possibly a vil- 
lage—he may have no criminal record 
of any kind. His act of violence—as if 
the case of Mahon—is the hideous cli- 
max of some situation in which there has 
been sordid or sexual strain or stress. 

The amateur murderer has had no 
practice. His only “master mind” is his 
own mind and he is trying a terrible 
experiment for the first time. It is no 
wonder that, clumsy in his methods, he 


’ makes an untidy job of the business. 


Burned and buried bodies, mutilations, 
trunks and torches—it is peculiarly 
hideous. There may not be many of 
these murders. But those that do hap- 
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pen are—like the bungalow affair—far 
from pleasant. 


In the case of the bungalow murder” 


nobody—when the handbag was dis- 
covered—knew that an offense had been 
committed. The habits of the slain 
woman suggested that, for a consider- 
able period, her disappearance might 
have aroused no comment. The infor- 
mation given promptly by the attendant 
at Waterloo Station was thus of 
immediate value and it is an instance 
of what is always helpful in the war 
against crime. The people assist the 
police and public opinion demands that 
such assistance shall be whole-hearted. 
There are, of course, those who have 
reasons to obstruct the course of justice 
by withholding information or other- 
wise misleading the authorities. But it 
is a risky game to play. England sees 
to it that law is more to be feared than 
lawlessness. The criminal may have 
friends. But if they assist him, he can 
not protect them afterwards. 


The United States is faced by a diffi- 
culty which is not to her discredit. In 
1776 this country set out to solve what 
has always been the ultimate perplexity 


of government—namely, the exercise Eq 


of authority over a free people. Many 
of the persons who deal with a serious 
crime are thus elected to their offices— 
the coroner who presides over the in- 
quest, the prosecuting attorney, the pre- 
siding judges and the governor in whom 
is vested the prerogative of mercy. A 
long series of motion pictures, pro- 
duced at Hollywood and distributed 
throughout the world, has created what 
is now an impression, difficult to efface, 
that justice is not concerned alone with 
the guilt or innocence of the accused 
but with the votes to be cast at some 
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prospective election. It does not matter. 
so very. much whether that idea is well 
founded or ill founded. What does the 
harm is the fact that such a point should 
be raised at all. 

In Great Britain there is no suspicion 
that in a legal proceeding, and especially 
a murder case, political expectations 
could be involved, however remotely. 
The law officers of the Crown—that is, 
the attorney general and the solicitor 
general—belong to the government of 
the day. They are elected, but not to 


their legal office, only to the House of 


Commons. In any event, prosecutions . 
are usually conducted by advocates who 
regard such a brief as any advocate re- 
gards any brief. The magistrates who 
sit as a court of first instance are ap- 
pointed by the lord chancellor and can 
only be dismissed by him. Most magis- 
trates are unpaid. The judges are ap- 
pointed by the Crown on the advice of 
the lord chancellor and they are irre- 
movable save by a vote of both Houses 
of Parliament. The prerogative of 
mercy is used in the name of the King 
who acts on the advice of the home sec- 


tary. 
In the United States, it is the people 
who impeach one of their number. 
uals are dealing with an equal. In 
England, the King prosecutes one of 
his subjects. A superior is dealing with 
an inferior. The distinction may seem 
to be subtle. But it makes all the differ- 
ence. 

On the one hand, few dilatory mo- 
tions, obstructive of the course of jus- 
tice, are permitted. At the assizes the 
jurymen are seldom seriously chal- 
lenged. It is assumed that, as a matter 
of course, they will fulfil their duties. 
In the bungalow case a juryman fainted 
and had to be replaced. This was not 
held to be any sufficient reason for allow- 
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ing a murderer to escape justice. The 
case was rapidly reopened and the evi- 
dence already taken was repeated to the 
new juryman from the judge’s notes. 

On the other hand, great care is taken 
to avoid an appearance of “railroading” 
the prisoner to a conviction. However 
severe may be a cross-examination, coun- 
sel are not permitted to walk up to a 
witness in the box and shout questions 
in his (or her) face. Nor are they per- 
mitted to parade a peripatetic eloquence 
before the jury, as if the court were a 
public meeting. A prisoner’s previous 
record, if criminal, is carefully withheld 
until the verdict has been delivered, 
and with regard to expert evidence there 
has been built up what is, surely, the 
only sound tradition. The doctors and 
chemists from Scotland Yard who re- 
port upon wounds and poisons and nat- 
ural disease are called as witnesses by 
the prosecution. But they are not sup- 
posed to testify, nor do they—unless 
it be by rare inadvertence—testify with 
a view either to conviction or acquittal. 
They have won general approbation by 
giving the facts, as ascertained, with 
scientific detachment, leaving it to the 
court to draw conclusions from the facts. 
The defense cross-examines these wit- 
nesses, but seldom if ever in a hostile 
or combative ‘manner which would sug- 
gest bad faith. Asa rule, this official evi- 
dence is accepted by both sides as relli- 
able and complete. 

Scotland Yard leaves little to chance 
in the way of fingerprints or other de- 
tails. The examinations of bodies for 
poisons—for instance, arsenic—are es- 
pecially elaborate and the results are 


accepted by the courts as final. One re-- 


calls the story of the specialists subject- 
ing a human hair to treatment and so 
drawing conclusions as to the permea- 
tion of poison within a given time. 


The British hold, rightly or wrongly, 
that, if evidence is carefully and 
promptly collected and if the law is 
firmly enforced there ought to be no 
need to resort to the third degree with 
violence—what is called giving the 
works. The whole of this, including lie- 
detectors and such devices, has been 
proved—broadly speaking—to be un- 
necessary to the administration of jus- 
tice. Here and there, the police do un- 
doubtedly bring pressure to bear upon 
suspected or accused persons. In a recent 
case the authorities denied that the ques- 
tioning of a girl had taken fifty-two 
hours. 

It is not enough to say that the United 
States and England share the same 
common law. In the United States, 
there are millions of citizens whose 
European background is not English. 
Procedure in crimina] cases thus in- 
cludes methods which, if attempted in 
England, would arouse a good deal of 
comment. 


IV 


It is a mistake to suppose that Eng- 
land solves all of her murder mysteries. 
The cases run on from year to year 
and the statistics are thus confusing. 
Roughly we may say that an arrest is 
made in respect of one out of three 
deaths where foul play is suspected. 

There are many reasons why an arrest 
does not follow the crime, but most im- 
portant perhaps is the carefully asserted 
principle that a man must be treated as 
innocent until he is proved to be guilty. 

A body is discovered. But is it quite 
certain that a murder was committed? 
Could it have been suicide? May there 
not have been an accident? A person 
may be strongly suspected, but can the 
case be proved against him? May there 
not be a case no less plausible against 
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some other person? I remember years 
ago listening to a highly sensational 
trial at the Old Bailey. A woman had 
been killed at night in her room. It was 
known that two men had visited her. 
But which of them did the deed? In 
effect, each was giving evidence against 
the other, and, mainly as a result of this 
uncertainty, the accused man was 
acquitted. Also there are the cases in 
which a person, after committing mur- 
der, kills himself. 

The net result of this sifting within 
a recent year was that the police made 
fifty-six arrests. Twenty prisoners were 
adjudged to be insane, twelve were ac- 
quitted and twenty-four were sentenced 
to death. The number of actual execu- 
tions, in a year, runs to about fifteen on 
the average. 

In Great Britain, as in the United 
States, there is a tabloid press. Indeed, 
all newspapers, there as here, exploit 
sensation. The bungalow murder was 
obviously melodrama of the most lurid 
color and it was fully reported. But only 
within allowable limits. 

From the moment that Mahon was 


charged with an offense, the case be- 


came sub judice, and any newspaper 
commenting upon it became liable to 
immediate fine or imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court. The case was tried 
throughout, not by the press, but by 
legally constituted tribunals. 

Criminal insanity is recognized in 
Great Britain. But a plea of insanity, sup- 
ported by psychopathic witnesses, is not 
permitted to supersede moral responsi- 
bility. In the bungalow case the question 
was whether Mahon had or had not 
committed the act that cost his victim 
her life and no attempt was made to 
suggest that, normally sane, he had sud- 
denly ceased, in committing a homicide, 
to be responsible for his actions. 
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On the whole, the British public have 
confidence that the system provides for 
a fair trial. By an exciting case of murder 
the English are as deeply stirred as 
other nations. They follow the proceed- 
ings closely. But it is only when the 
machinery of the law has led toa verdict 
that, in rare instances, these emotions 
are unleashed. From time to time some 
factor in a disputed case leads to a de- 
mand for pardon or reprieve, which the 
home secretary may have to face with 
some embarrassment. The famous case 
of Mrs. Maybrick is a case in point .That 
liability is much reduced by the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
consisting of three judges, which has 
complete power to review the proceed- 
ings in a lower court. 

Of public confidence in criminal pro- 
cedure, there is at the moment a clear in- 
dication. For centuries, the grand jury 
has been regarded as‘ a saf 
against unreasonable prosecution of the 
British citizen. But now it is abolished. 
The public hearing before a magis- 
trate’s court is considered to serve the 
purpose sufficiently. 

With her written constitution, the 
United States believes in government 
by laws not men. Her criminal proced- 
ure is as carefully codified, if that be 
conceivable, as the intricacies of her 
football; and during testimony in court 
there is a perpetual barrage of “objec- 
tion” from attorneys, followed by 
“overruled” or “sustained” by the judge 
and—it may be—“exception” from a dis- 
senting attorney. On one side or the 
other, points are thus scored, and to win 
on points, as in a prize fight, is among 
the aims of advocacy. 

In England there is also a good deal 
of this kind of cut and thrust. But the 
constitution, in its fundamentals, is 
there unwritten and a large discretion 
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is left to the judge. In the United States, 
a judge wields a hammer—as if his au- 
thority were open to challenge. In Eng- 
land, a judge wears wig, scarlet and 
ermine and sits in court with an appear- 
ance of authority which nobody would 
dream of challenging. The judge is 
paid what is considered to be a high 
salary—normally $25,000 a year—and 
on retirement he has a corresponding 
pension. In prestige and in finance, his 
position is unassailable. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal is 
more than careful, therefore, to pay 
full respect to the decision of the trial 
court, and it is rarely that a verdict is 
upset. A strong argument is that the 
jury, in hearing the evidence, saw the 
witnesses. The words of the evidence 
are not alone of significance. There is 
the manner in which the evidence is 

ven. 

In terms, England does not differen- 
tiate between first, second and third de- 

homicide. Once more there is 
flexibility. The alternative verdicts of 
murder, with or without recommenda- 
tion to mercy, and of manslaughter, 
serve the purposes of such differentia- 
tion. In Scotland, there are three ver- 
dicts possible—guilty, innocent and non- 
proven. If a charge is non-proven, the 
accused man regains his liberty and he 
can not be charged again with the same 
offense. But his innocence is still in 
question. 


¥ 


“The law,” said Mr. Bumble in 
Oliver Twist, “is a ass—a idiot,” and, 
assuredly, the law in England has what 


President Roosevelt would call her pe- 


culiarities. Here are two cases in which 
it is very doubtful whether the result 
in England would have been the result 
in the United States. 


A girl was found dead in a house. A 
man called at the police station, con- 
fessed that he had committed the crime 
and stated that he wished to give him- 
self up to justice. He was brought up for 
trial. 

The judge decided that there was no 
case to go to the jury on these grounds. 
A man can not be convicted on his own 
evidence alone and, in this case, there 
was no adequate corroboration. Also, 
the prisoner had spent ten hours ex- 
ploiting and being exploited by jour- 
nalists, which raised doubts as to his 
veracity. It was thus laid down that a 
person can not be hanged for murder 
because he happens to be “a liar,” and 
the prisoner was sternly acquitted. 

A second case. A barge docked in 
port. The captain and mate went ashore 
and, in friendliest fashion, had a drink 
together at a “pub.” The captain asked 
the mate to call for letters at the barge 
office on his way back to the boat. The 
mate brought the letters to the captain 
on the barge and the captain was found 
dead, struck with a hammer and with a 
rope round his neck. The mate’s story 
was that the captain insulted a girl to 
whom he was engaged, there was a quar- 
rel, a fight and a death. He used the 
rope to pull the body to the side of the 
boat and throw it into the water. 

Three theories were advanced: first, 
that here was plain murder; secondly, 
that under provocation, there was a 
fight which ended fatally for the cap- 
tain and involved the mate in mian- 
slaughter; and thirdly, that the mate 
was attacked by the captain and struck 
in ‘self-defense, which would have 
meant acquittal. The verdict of the jury 
was wilful murder, and the Court of 
Criminal Appeal declined to interfere. 

Here is another case. A woman was 


killed during a burglary. A, B and C 


ly 
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were put on trial. All of them were con- 
victed of murder, but on appeal the ver- 
dict on B and C was suppressed and on 
these grounds: According to A, he stood 
outside the house while B and C entered 
it. The aim, said A, was robbery alone, 
and A claimed that having had no homi- 
cidal intention he was not guilty of the 
murder charged against B and C. On 
their side, B and C denied A’s story. 
On appeal, A’s conviction was sustained. 
The conviction of B and C was quashed, 
because the judges held that, if A was 

ilty of murder, which was the con- 
tention of the Crown and the decision 
of the jury, his evidence against B and 
C required corroboration. There was 
some corroboration but it included evi- 
dence that, by law, was inadmissible. 
The conviction of A—by discrediting 
his evidence—thus contributed to the 
acquittal of B and C. One man went to 
his fate and the other men were re- 
stored to freedom. 

The administration of criminal law 
in England is thus accompanied by a full 
allowance for subtleties of procedure, 
and these subtleties are analyzed with 
a dexterity from which prejudice and 
passion are supposed, at any rate, to 
have been eliminated. It was not always 
thus. Dickens, Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
many another satirist have revealed to 


the present generation what a trial by 
jury could be in days gone by. 

The United States seems to have ar- 
rived in her turn at the point where the 
law must be taken seriously. Procedure 
should be simplified and accelerated. 
Judges and jury and witnesses should 
be credited with honesty and intelli- 
gence. There should be a readiness to 
arrive at decisions. The aim of the prose- 
cution should be to discover the needle 
in a haystack and not to pile up new hay- 
stacks around the needle. The sole ob- 
ject on all sides should be not this ver- 
dict or that verdict but the right verdict, 
and all counsel should recognize that, 
in serving a client, they are also and 
above all the officers of the court. 

From legal proceedings the camera 
should be absolutely excluded. There 
is not even a shadow of justification for 
allowing such pictures to be flash- 
lighted. Interviews with‘ judges, coun- 
sel and even the prisoner should be 
entirely stopped. The whole of that 
kind of publicity is subversive of jus- 
tice. News reels of persons involved in 
a case, directly or indirectly, with ap- 
peals to emotion, horror or sympathy, 
should become a thing of the past. 
Crime is always a drama. That can not 
be prevented. But it should cease to be 
offered to the public as a pantomime. 
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HE liberal arts college claims to 
exist for the purpose of develop- 
ing in the youth a certain degree 
of culture, and yet no one—not even the 
college itself—is able to tell what cul- 
ture is or how it may be identified. We 
college instructors may be exceedingly 
industrious in microscopic and chemical 
analysis, but we have found no way of 
dissecting ten thousand cultivated indi- 
viduals to find the sine gua non of cul- 
ture. The literature of higher education 
contributes only a few scattered para- 
graphs, and these describe the cultured 
man in glowing, but not closely defined 
phrases—language so indefinite as to be 
useless in constructing a curriculum or 
defining the requirements for a degree. 

If the liberal arts college can not de- 
fine the culture it proposes to develop, 
society has every right to ask how it de- 
termines a programme of study. The 
student is told that he must amass a hun- 
dred and twenty semester hours of 
credit; but progressive educators every- 
where admit the inadequacy of the se- 
mester credit as a yardstick by which 
cultural achievement may be measured. 
The college student is further told that 
his work must be distributed among cer- 
tain departments of study, presumably 
to insure a broad training; but college 


Horse-Car Liberal Arts Schools 


By DonaLtp HayworTu 


The main trouble with liberal arts education is that it tries to 
instill the culture of 1850 instead of a modern one 


teachers know that these requirements 
are mostly old lumber from the cultural 
structures of 1850—old lumber warped 
by the unseen and unconfessed pressure 
of faculty politics, 

We college teachers have been struck 
by the fact that, whatever definition of 
culture may be used, many of our grad- 
uates are no more cultured than if they 
had never entered a college classroom. 
Sornething, doubtless, is going to be 
done about it. Leaders in American 
higher education say they are aware of 
“the spreading ferment in American 
higher education everywhere,” not 
merely discontent among students, but 
throughout faculties and among ad- 
ministrators. Over one-fourth of the 
colleges are working and experimenting 
on various forms of reorganization, 
searching the skies for some pillar of 
fire that may guide them to the prom- 
ised land. They are trying to find a bet- 
ter way of training the youth in culture; 
and, in order to give degrees, they want 
some way of measuring cultural achieve- 
ment. But whatever device may be se- 


’ cured for the measurement of cultural 


achievement it will be impossible to 
solve the problem until they know what 
they are trying to measure. 

The term culture is used by sociolo- 
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gists almost as synonymous with céviliza- 
tion, and thus they speak of the culture 
of the Aztecs, the Spaniards, the ancient 
Romans, or other similar groups. But 
ordinarily when we say an individual is 
cultured we mean that he deserves to be 
counted among those who are consid- 
ered the élite of his own age—the intelli- 
gent upper crust of society. 

It is certainly obvious that the marks 
of cultured men are not the same in 
different ages or different countries. 
The cultured Greek had some musical 
ability, and took his turn with the lyre 
for the entertainment of his companions. 
Every cultivated Greek had taken part 
in athletic contests as a young man and 
continued a lively interest in them 
throughout life. A knowledge of Greek 
religion, of current philosophies, of law 
and of mathematics, was essential to the 
man of worth. 

Turn your eyes across the shadows of 
ten or fifteen centuries to the Orient and 
you will find that the cultured gentle- 
man of China had interests which were 
fundamentally different from the inter- 
ests of Greek culture. The Chinese 


classics provided him with a more defi- 


nite and entirely different body of cul- 
tural material. 

Elizabethans, on the other hand, 
wrote poetry as commonly as the Greeks 
sang with the lyre. The English gentle- 
man of that period was required to be 
a fop in dress and a trickster in language 
—although it was the French who most 
emphasized the subtleties of language. 
Glance back several generations to 
feudalistic England and the cultured 
gentleman was unable to read poetry, 
much less to write it. The proof of his 
culture lay in the regalia of chivalry. 

Those Americans who are nauseated 
by everything contemporaneous fail to 
comprehend the fundamental nature of 
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culture. Culture is a kind of code—a 
code used as a medium of intercourse 
between lively minds. It becomes a con- 
vention, much as the style of dress, and 
marks the man of worth. Germany, at 
one time stressed the Greek tradition; 
France stressed the Roman tradition. 
Either might almost as well have taken 
the Hebrew, the Chinese or the Indian 
tradition. The important thing is that 
they did stress something. They each 
took a body of literature that was vibrant 
with life and stimulating to the imagina- 
tion; their young men tossed those 
stimulating ideas around, struck them 
together, and saw flashes of fire. Now, 
whether this be done with Greek litera- 
ture or Roman, or with any other intel- 
lectual medium, is not nearly so impor- 
tant as that it should be done. Boys may 
play either baseball or tennis; the im- 
portant thing is that they get exercise— 
any kind of exercise adapted to their 
well-being. Since it was on Greek classics 
that Germans found a common ground 
for intellectual activity it was, therefore, 
conventional for a German boy to study 
Greek literature. If he had studied Latin 
classics he would not have been cultured 
—not in Germany at least, and probably 
not in France, because he would not have 
been stimulated by contact with those 
who were conversant with the same tools 
of learning. The developing student 
must speak the conventional language 
of those about him. If he is to become 
more and more cultured he must speak 
the language of his fellows—he must 
understand the conventions of culture in 
his own age. Such cultural conventions 
constitute a code by which human ex- 
cellence is socially achieved. 


The liberal arts college of today is 
surely not obliged to propagate the best 
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culture of the Chinese, and probably not 
that of the Greek, Roman or Eliza- 
bethan. At any rate no one has suggested 
that American college students should 
learn to play the lyre or write Eliza- 
bethan sonnets. It would be almost as 
unfair to say that the arts college is 
pledged to disseminate the sum total or 
even the most desirable characteristics 
of various cultures. For, although our 
present culture is truly heir to all the 
ages—although every social usage draws 
on all the past and goes back to the great 
mystery of creation just as does every 
cell of our bodies—yet, each culture is 
more than a composite of the past. It 
is unique, new. Every culture is a whole, 
with each thread wonderfully inter- 
woven throughout the whole fabric. A 
college can not possibly present a com- 
posite of all important cultures or even 
their outstanding characteristics. The 
constituent characteristics are too closely 
woven—too interdependent. 

It would be still more absurd for the 
college to try either to set up an ideal 
culture or even to discover the char- 
acteristics of an ideal culture. Not until 
civilization has been perfected and hu- 
manity has achieved that serene state of 
idyllic bliss in which pain shall have 
vanished and thornless roses grow un- 
planted in the buttonholes of men’s 
lapels—not until we are ultimately wise 
shall we ever find a perfect culture. A 
culture must, rather, be nourished in the 
life of the community itself. Its roots 
must be entwined with the roots of the 
economic tree, and it must feed upon the 
soil from which spring the plants and 
grasses of social custom. No college 


should try to teach its youth a composite ' 


of all culture; nor should it try to create 
a new one. Either of these would be a 
task far too heroic. 

The individual who wishes to be cul- 


tured must meet the standards which 
are maintained by the élite, and which 
may be divided into three groups. First, 
he must acquire a certain body of knowl- 
edge, or at least a considerable sampling 
of it. Second, he is expected to have cer- 
tain psychological attitudes toward life 
in general and toward many specific 
things in life. And third, he is expected 
to have certain abilities. Inasmuch as he 
measures up to these standards he will 
be considered cultured; inasmuch as he 
falls short he will be considered un- 
cultured. 

We often ask ourselves, “Does Amer- 
ica actually have a culture?” This ques- 
tion may be more easily answered if we 
divide it into these three parts: Is there 
a definite body of knowledge with which 
outstanding Americans are commonly 
conversant? Do they havea more or less 
uniform outlook on life—a widely ac- 
cepted psychological attitude toward life 
and toward certain things of life? Do 
they have certain abilities in common? 

What body of knowledge is common 
to Americans of wide experience? They 
know something of hygiene, etiquette, 
sociology, psychology, history, travel, 
geography, law, international affairs, 
mechanics, business, natural science and 
many other things. Perhaps this color- 
less generality does not seem very sig- 
nificant. Then, if you will, take the first 
of the above topics—hygiene. It is at 
once apparent that intelligent Ameri- 
cans not only possess a body of informa- 
tion on this subject, but they know more 
about it than any other group on earth 
or in the history of the world. The same 
thing is true of psychology, business and 
perhaps more of these topics. There is 
so much every-day knowledge taken for 
granted that we are greatly surprised 
to discover what a tremendous body of 
information cultivated Americans do 
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possess in common. It is surely no exag- 
geration to say that in 1934 the most 
intelligent ten per cent of Americans 
hold more facts and principles in com- 
mon than the highest ten per cent from 
any group prior to 1900; and surely in 
respect to such knowledge Americans 
would compare favorably with the high- 
est ten per cent of Englishmen, Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen. As far as possess- 
ing a common knowledge is concerned 
we have some claim to a distinctive 
American culture—as much claim as al- 
most any other group that could be 
named. 7 

Next we ask what psychological atti- 
tudes are common to all cultivated 
Americans? We might name first “the 
scientific attitude” without which one 


_does not belong to this age. Another 


prominent psychological attitude is our 


worship of success—achievement in any - 


form. Americans believe in advertising, 
in big business, in personal liberty. They 
are confident that human destiny is not 
in the hands of inexorable fate, nor are 
they willing to yield themselves to reli- 
gious veneration. It is obvious, then, that 
modern Americans have in common 
many psychological attitudes—attitudes 
which distinguish their culture from all 
those that have gone before. 

What abilities do most outstanding 


Americans have? The abilities of men 


are somewhat different from those of 
women. The typical modern American 
man is able to care for machinery and 


electrical appliances. He can live with 


some degree of comfort in the open and 
acquit himself creditably in various 
recreations all the way from dominoes 
to bridge. Most outstanding Americans 
know how to travel. They can speak in 
public more or less effectively, and keep 
a set of books if driven to it. The culti- 
vated young matron has considerable 


ability in home planning, child care, and 
other aspects of home economics, as well 
as in dancing and cards, and perhaps 
some ability in music. The cultured indi- 
viduals of no other era had quite these 
same abilities. 

Perhaps American culture is not so 


clearly defined as were those of many © 


historic civilizations. We have not set- 
tled upon any literature, such as did 
England when she took the Latin litera- 
ture, nor any definite religious philoso- 
phies as are held in India, nor have we 
any feudal system as once was found in 
Japan. The lively and dominant indi- 
viduals who are responsible for the 
molding of our national life are still 
engaged in the process of developing a 
distinctive culture. But enough has al- 
ready been accomplished to indicate that 
America does have a culture—one which 
is distinctive frem, the culture of a hun- 
dred years ago as Greek culture was 
different from that of the Chinese. A 
hundred years ago the cultured Amer- 
ican gentleman proudly showed his 
library of a thousand or more volumes, 
and affectionately handled his favorite 
books. They were his “Open Sesame” 
to vigorous thinking, and it was chiefly 
through them that he was able to find 
stimulating intellectual material. His 
culture, therefore, came almost wholly 
from a well defined body of accepted 
literature. 


Today, on the other hand, our man | 


of accomplishment is driven into vigor- 
ous thinking by magazines, radio, news- 
papers, speeches, advertising, business, 
personal contact with miracles of medi- 
cine and by brushing up against dozens 
of new and vigorous personalities each 
week. All these sources of intellectual 
material are put to him with tremendous 
driving force. No longer can we say that 


the literature of the past is the store- . 
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house of our national culture. Most of 
our knowledge comes from other 
sources; our attitudes are absorbed 
largely from personal contacts that beat 
thick upon us in this thundering jugger- 
naut of men and machines which we call 
modern civilization; and it is obvious 
that our abilities are not identified with 
literature. 

There is no need to regret this break 
from traditional literature as the source 
of educational stimulation. The much 
romanticized Golden Age of Greece 
was not so much an age of reading as of 
talking. Greek education was made up 
of wrestling and public speaking, curious 
tales of foreign travel and affairs of 
state, the indecent daring of the most 
recent lurid drama and the exquisite 
workmanship of some chaste sculpture. 
Education was informal—it was merely 
the satisfaction of natural curiosity and 
the normal unfolding of the complete 
man. The culture of Greece rested upon 
an eager intellectual curiosity, and was 
kept alive and developed by peripatetic 
scholars—walking and talking teachers, 
not by books. There is no reason why the 
culture of a people must be passed on to 
the youth by the use of the classical 
literature. 


Ill 


If culture is a code—a code that is 
understood by the more lively intelli- 
gences of the time—and if we propose 
to introduce our youth to that code as it 
has been developed in our own social 
group, it follows that we should first 
discover as exactly as possible the precise 
nature of the code, and then make it 
most easily available to our youth: 
There is this further implication: the 
material required for a liberal arts de- 
gree should be required uniformly of 
all. That is to say, if a knowledge of 
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botany is an essential part of a liberal 
arts education we should not allow a 
student to substitute chemistry. Nor 
should French and Latin be inter- 
changeable. The requirements for an 
arts degree should be limited to the 
knowledge, psychological attitudes and 
skills which mark our outstanding men 
and women. Beyond this broad and com- 
mon training of America’s élite lies 
specialization. There are those who say 
no one can be liberally educated until 
he has gone to the roots of one particular 
subject. It is therefore customary to re- 
quire the student to “major” in some 
department of his choice. Such speciali- 
zation may be splendid for the building 
of character and of scholarly habits, but 
by the definition itself—by whatever 
would seem to be a reasonable definition 
of a liberal education ialization is 
automatically excluded. 

Higher education is not altogether 
lacking in influence, naturally. Institu- 
tions of higher learning have unques- 
tionably been a most important factor 
in formulating our present national cul- 
ture. More often, however, the influence 
of the college has been indirect. A single 
student, or at least a relatively small 
group, may be impressed within his col- 
lege walls by an idea about which his 
fellow students share little knowledge 
and no enthusiasm. But after graduation 
this single student may succeed in thrust- 
ing that idea upon the entire public. 
Take the matter of health, for example. 
There are few college courses in hygiene 
which exercise a significant and direct 
influence upon the health habits of the 
student body. At the same time, the 
American attitude toward personal hy- 
giene is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our civilization; and it 
doubtless came almost wholly from col- 
lege-trained men—bacteriologists, doc- 


2 


tors, writers, advertisers, lecturers. In 
such a manner American higher educa- 
tion, operating indirectly through a few 
specialists, has exercised tremendaus in- 
fluence over all our lives—including the 
socialization of our government, the 
creation of new entertainment, the revo- 
lution in transportation and the discov- 
ery and marketing of new foods. 

There is no reason why the college 
should not attempt to formulate, or at 
least improve, our national culture. But 
the task of building it on French or 
Latin, calculus or physics, is too heroic 
for us to attempt. We can not build on 
the Bible, as did our Puritan fathers. 
There is surely very little in the body 
of accepted English literature which can 
be utilized. Many of the things taught 
in college, if required of the entire stu- 
dent body, would be useless in the for- 
mation of a national culture; and those 
subjects which might provide material, 
such as zodlogy and history, are usually 
taught so unimaginatively and with such 
poor selection of subject matter that they 
likewise have little value. Mr. and Mrs. 


Cultured America may be able to re-. 


suscitate from some college course in 
literature a few scattered impressions 
about Browning or some fragmentary 
information from a course in zodlogy, 
but the things in which they have de- 
veloped a genuine and lively interest 
since graduation were not even touched 
by their college curriculum. 

It is true that the liberal arts college 
must build the educational structure 
with the materials of the past; but it 
should build upon the foundation of the 
present and with a purpose soward, and 
a vision of, the future. The college in- 
structor in the history of art would have 
us appreciate the mutilated lines in a 
broken fragment of Greek sculpture; 
but an intelligent criticism of current 
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automobile design or of modern trends 
in domestic architecture would be more 
easily understood and more helpful. At 
one time or another there have been cul- 
tures which demanded thorough ac- 
quaintance with such subjects as Shake- 
speare, trigonometry and French. That 
time is past. Our present national culture 
has appropriated new fields of subject 
matter. This does not mean that Shake- 
speare, trigonometry and French should 
be entirely eliminated from our cur- 
ricula. As long as people enjoy or profit 
by such subjects let them be taught. But 
in awarding the liberal arts degree they 
should not be required. 

A defender of the status quo might 
seek a rhetorical victory by saying, “But 
we don’t require French now. The stu- 
dent may choose other foreign lan- 
guages.” This serves to sharpen the issue 
and we reply that*it is possible for an 
individual in America today to be cul- 
tured in the liberal arts of our time with- 
out a single day’s training in any foreign 
language. For proof of this you need but 
look about you. How many cultured 
Americans do you know who are well 
acquainted with any foreign language? 

Far be it from me to depreciate the 
need for cultural training. But I do want 
to point out that, contrary to the general 
assumption, the modern liberal arts col- 
lege is not providing an educational pro- 
gramme of truly /iberalizing arts. I do 
not stop with saying that college educa- 
tion is impractical, but venture to assert 
that for the most part the whole pro- 
gramme is unrelated to culture—unre- 
lated to the culture of this age and 
perhaps only remotely related to the 
culture of other ages. 


IV 


It is one of the interesting but un- 
fortunate vagaries of human psychology 
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that drives the normal individual to 
evangelize the type of education which 
he has himself received. Of course this 
is true of all human activities. We all are 
missionaries of our own interests and 
activities. We like to have others eat the 
foods we eat, play the games we play, 
and read the books we read; if we hap- 
pen to have been thoroughly trained in 
mathematics and were fairly successful 
in it, we are likely to insist that every 
one else should take the same course of 
study. There are many instances of 
youth being forced to acquire a mass of 
meaningless material because it is tradi- 
tional. A lodge ritual is passed to the 
neophytes with the solemn injunction 
that thus it has been repeated for hun- 
dreds of years and must therefore be 
preserved in similar form for all time 
to come. Can we blame the venerable 
scholar who found recreation in reading 
Greek for his protest when a knowledge 
of that language was no longer required 
for a bachelor of arts degree? Since he 
had benefited by his study of Greek, he 
thought with all sincerity that true cul- 
ture had been forsaken. 

There is a wide-spread impression 
that genuine culture may be secured 
only through the writings of the distant 
past. Thus to know the history of dining 
room chairs would be considered cul- 
tural; but to be able to make one would 
be far below the dignity of any of the 
liberal arts. We are asked to search the 
remote beginnings of everything and 
every idea. Now it is true that at the 
time of the Renaissance, and for some 
time after, the key to culture lay in a 
" knowledge of Greek and Roman civili- 
zations and especially in a knowledge 
of such learning as had fortunately been 
' preserved in ancient manuscripts. These 
classics constituted the chief source of 
: the best available wisdom, and they 


served as a cultural code—a common 
medium of exchange among the highest 
intelligences of the time. But during the 
Renaissance this practice of going to the 
past became so well established that 
among scholars it has become a thing of 
habit and has been accorded a reverence 
which it no longer deserves. Men are 
doing straighter thinking and better 
writing now than ever before. Our bet- 
ter magazines are rich with vigorous 
thinking and vibrant with modern life; 
yet how many colleges lead their stu- 
dents to these sources of culture? Every 
year there are new dramas, new books, 
new discoveries in science and new crea- 
tions in art—all of which are closely 
bound up with the life we are living. Yet 
our liberal arts colleges almost ignore 
them. Only those who are warped by an 
unreasonable devotion to their own 
idealistic conceptions of an unreal past 
can find greater happiness in the long 
coffined cultures of resurrected civiliza- 
tions than in our own age. 

This is not meant as a disparagement 
of the study of former institutions, 


either ancient or more recent, but they — 


should be studied for the purpose of 
meeting the needs of modern culture. 
In the typical course in history students 
are expected to learn much which they 
will never use again, and which there- 
fore can not constitute a culture or con- 
tribute to it. Who of us uses these facts 


we so carefully studied: the military de- . 
-velopments of the American Revo- 


lution, the numerous coalitions and 
alliances of European diplomacy, the 
details of the Hayes-Tilden . contro- 
versy? On the other hand, it is signifi- 
cant to our modern culture that we know 
something of Queen Elizabeth and her 
times, something of the history of na- 
tionalism, political parties and democ- 
racy. History is useful to modern culture 
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in helping us appreciate modern litera- 
ture and art, and also in building a cer- 
tain attitude of sophistication toward 
the institutions of our own time. 

Educationalists seem foresworn, not 
only to an historical approach, but to 
analysis. The whole laboratory method 
of instruction consists largely of tearing 
things apart. The assumption is that if a 
student actually tears something to 
pieces he will understand it better. But 
sometimes the process only confuses 
him, and in order to get his notebook 
prepared he is forced to secure the aid 
of some friend who is able to “see 
through it.” Even at best the laboratory 
method is an expensive and slow process 
of education. Our common sense is ap- 
pealed to when we hear advanced edu- 
cators claim that they can teach" the 
significant contributions of natural sci- 
ence much more rapidly and more 
surely by the lecture demonstration 
method. 

Another reason for the inadequacy of 
much college instruction may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the beginning 
course in each of the “departments” of 
knowledge has been designed, not to 
give a broad sweep of the whole field, 
but rather to provide an introduction 
which will constitute the first step of 
those who intend to “major” in the sub- 
ject. It is obvious that the first course 
_ of the student who intends to devote his 

life to botany might be very different 
from a course given a whole student 
body for cultural purposes and required 
for a bachelor of arts degree. 

Liberal arts colleges leave large fields 
untouched. In our present civilization a 
man who knows nothing of mechanics, 
or a woman who knows nothing of in- 
terior decoration, is not cultured—if we 
accept a definition of culture based on 
the modern intelligence. Yet how many 


so-called liberal arts colleges offer guid- 
ance in the study of such subjects, much 
less require them for a bachelor of arts 
degree? Other neglected fields are per- 
sonal and public health, management of 
personal finances, investment and insur- 
ance, geography, marital relations and 
rearing of children, current literature 
and modern art, music, dress, etiquette 
and a profitable use of leisure. Think of 
those untouched fields! Then think of 
the painful instruction on antiquated, 
useless subjects, and we can scarcely fail 
to sympathize with the rebellion of stu- 
dents against the programme of study 
which they are forced to take in the 
typical liberal arts college. The so-called | 
“liberal” college is no longer a truly 
liberating institution—no longer en- 
gaged in freeing the individual into a 
realm of unhampered and equal inter- 
course with the best minds of the age. 
The college is so interested in other 
cultures that it has neglected the best 
thinking of our own time and our own 
people. It is so engrossed in Shake- 
speare that it almost — Eugene 
O'Neill. 


v 


Some of these concepts and sugges- 
tions have not appeared in educational 
literature; others have already en joyed 
interesting and usually successful experi- 
mentation. President Meiklejohn, at 
Amherst College, was among the first 
to break in this general direction. The 
University of Chicago has been the most 
recent noteworthy and vigorous depar- 
ture from the traditional liberal arts 
training. 

But even those who are most pro- 
gressive in the field of higher education 
do not seem to recognize that the cul- 
ture of today, as found among the fore- 
most intelligences of our time, is quite 
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different from the culture of 1850. 
Their reforms seem to have been in- 
spired by an effort, not to help young 
people acquire the culture of our own 
age, but rather to make the study of 
traditional subjects more acceptable to 
modern youth. They have attempted to 
be more gentle and more subtle, but es- 
sentially they are still trying to implant 
a love for the culture of generations past. 

If an instructor in calculus or Anglo- 
Saxon should be so enthusiastic over his 
subject, so charming in his personality 
and so lively in his teaching that stu- 
dents flocked to his courses, he would 
be called a great teacher. Young men 
and women might be graduated from 
the institution skilled in calculus or An- 
glo-Saxon as the case might be—never 
to use such knowledge again! The pro- 
fessor would perhaps gain the head- 
ship of his department, prestige and the 
maximum salary—when, as a matter of 
fact, he should be censured for enticing 
young people into wasteful and unprof- 
itable effort—prostituting his subject by 
seducing youth away from its best in- 
terests. 

One young man was led by a kindly 
and persuasive professor into thinking 
that the road to culture lay through 
Latin and Greek with a minor in mathe- 
matics. Today that young man, now 
nearing middle age, bitterly resents his 
years of effort on the classics, and re- 
gretfully wishes he knew something of 
music, art and other subjects that would 
fit more nearly into the demands of 
modern culture. There are too many 
such cases in the flood of “bachelors of 
arts” which pours upon us every June. 
Their so-called “liberal arts” training 
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has been a half-hearted, jumbled, con- 
fusing introduction partly to the cul- 
tures of dead civilizations and partly to 
such sciences and other subjects as can 
neither be remembered nor have any 
value. These young college graduates 
have a right to be dissatisfied. 

It is most encouraging to see our 
several hundred liberal arts colleges en- 
gaged in an impatient self-analysis, and 
searching for new educational experi- 
ences through various forms of reorgan- 
ization. But they need to examine more 
carefully the fundamental basis of all 
their work. They need to accept a new 
definition of culture. After all, the cul- 
ture of former ages can not be imposed 
on our youth. Let the colleges, there- 
fore, first study the culture of the age 
in which they work. Only after exhaus- 
tive research and thoughtful considera- 
tion can a curriculum of the truly liberal 
arts be built to meet the needs of mod- 
ern culture. 

These suggestions need not imply 
that the liberal arts colleges should 
lower their standards. They should al- 
ways furnish instruction beyond the con- 
temporary attainments of cultured peo- 
ple. The arts colleges should build upon 
and above the culture of their time. But 
they must not build apart from the 
structures which are best known and 
most admired in our own age—lest all 
their work be lost. If the arts colleges 
accept somewhat cheerfully the culture 
of our own time they will doubtless 
find much that is good; and what is 
more, they can confidently count them- 
selves a most significant force in di- 
recting the constant evolution of our 
national culture. 
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industrialists whose prod- 
V { ucts bid fora nation-wide mar- 
. ket have developed through 


experience an attitude of mild contempt 
toward minority groups who harass 
them with demands from time to time. 
Hollywood’s gloss of sophistication has 
never been sufficient, apparently, to 
steel its Barons of Celluloid against the 
haranguing attacks of minorities. While 
conversation along Broadway among 
theatre people was placing no extraor- 
dinary importance in the Legion of 
Decency drive against the films, it took 
only an overnight flight from Broad- 
way to Hollywood to convince me that 
the producers in the major studios were 
seriously disturbed at the threat of a 
boycott against their products on the 
grounds of vulgarity, obscenity and in- 
decency. And when Hollywood be- 
comes disturbed over anything, its fev- 
erish activity is a mania that affects 
every phase of studio planning. The 
film capital is in the throes of such a 
disturbance now; the Catholic Legion 
of Decency has reached the brain of the 
Hollywood producer through his pock- 
etbook. 
The Hollywood mind is inextricably 
bound up with the dollar sign. While 
most industries have developed reason- 


The Hollywood Purge 


By E, BERCHTOLD 


What has the Legion of Decency campaign succeeded in doing 
to the movies? 


ably scientific indicators of public taste 
as a key to developing their products, 
that vast audience which buys an aver- 
age of 75,000,000 tickets at cinema box- 
offices in the United States each week 
has defied scientific analysis of its tastes. 
The tinkling of a cash register at the 
box-office is the only reliable indicator, 
and the Hollywood mind is naturally 
attuned to it. Anything which may inter- 
fere with the box-office cash register, 
such as a threatened boycott of a sub- 
stantially organized minority group, be- 
comes a serious menace. Sometimes the 
demands of minority groups, loud in 
voice but short on effective action, are 
mistaken for the demands of the vast 
movie-going public itself. Such mis- 
takes are certain to be written on the 
books of the motion picture companies 
in red. 

As both the reformers and the mo- 
tion picture producers have taken occa- 
sion to point out at various times, only 
the Bible and the Koran have an indis- 
putably larger circulation than the latest 
Hollywood film. The screen is an un- 
questionably great educational force, 
and the calls upon producers to direct 
that force in a certain direction are 
numerous. Peace societies want anti-war 
films. Patriotic societies ask for pictures 
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which glorify love of country as their 
social goal. Societies for the prevention 
of crime turn thumbs down on gangster 
films, and insist on endings which in- 
variably portray the law as triumphant. 
Nearly every trade and business has at 
one time or another sought the aid of 
the motion picture producers in putting 
across their particular products. The 
stereotyped screen hero has long been 
a cigarette or pipe smoker; now the 
cigar manufacturers are asking the pro- 
ducers to portray cigar smoking as a 
habit of male leads. The anti-tobacco 
crusaders have long attempted to con- 
fine smoking as a habit solely to vil- 
lains. Industries rise up in wrathful 
indignation when the motion pictures 
portray their activities in anything but 
a favorable light. The newspaper pub- 
lishers protested vigorously against 
such films as Fiva Star Final, and suc- 
ceeded in having two subsequent news- 
paper films changed to meet their de- 
mands, The aircraft industry protested 
against the original version of Central 
Airport, and succeeded in having some 
of its most harrowing scenes removed 
from the final prints. And so the de- 
mands of self-interested groups which 
feel that their interests are being dam- 
aged through this great educational 
force—the motion picture—pour in 
upon Hollywood daily. Many of the 
criticisms are justified and the pro- 
ducers attempt to meet those requests; 
. most of the criticisms are the narrow 
views of small but sometimes highly 
organized minorities who could never 
obtain the sanction of those millions 
who line up at cinema box-offices each 
week. 

The motion picture could be an art 
or a science or a great educational me- 
dium or a business; it is all four, but 
principally it is a’ business. The motion 


picture producer is not primarily con- 
cerned with improving the public mind. 
It is his chief interest to provide enter- 
tainment, not propaganda, for millions 
of people who are willing to pay $1,- 
250,000,000 at the box-office each year. 
He might consciously give every film a 
propaganda turn toward a social goal 
approved by the reformers, but it is 
doubtful whether the 75,000,000 who 
approach the cinema box-offices. each 
week would pay for it as entertainment. 
The world has just been furnished with 
an opportunity to study the effects of 
political propaganda presented as enter- 
tainment in Germany since the advent 


of the Nazi régime. The Nazi stage and - 


the Nazi screen have been dominated 
by pointed political propaganda. Those 
who have seen the films say they have 
been handled with high technical skill, 
but the dull uniformity of the propa- 
ganda message has kept millions upon 
millions away from the theatres in each 
succeeding’ month since the campaign 
started. The results at the box-office 


have been so alarming (reaching an at- _ 


tendance reduction of forty-five per 
cent) that the Minister of Propaganda 
in September agreed to lighten the 
propaganda burden on the film produc- 
tion schedule, and the practice of giving 
customers’ tickets (discarded a year ago 
as a “Jewish uneconomic idea”), en- 
titling the bearer to admission on the 
payment of a small sum, has been re- 
sumed to bolster up attendance. It is 
doubtful whether economic or social 
propaganda, which in the last analysis 
is the unannounced goal of most of the 
cinema reform groups, would have any 
greater suctess than political propa- 
ganda has had in Germany. Censorship 
is no more than a negative veto which 
seeks to obtain the same ends from a 
social standpoint that the Nazi propa- 
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gandists obtained through positive ac- 
tion for political purposes. 
I 

The American motion picture indus- 
try first faced the problem of censorship 
as early as 1909, when a concerted at- 
tempt to restrict the exhibition of pic- 
tures in New York City resulted in the 
closing of all motion picture theatres 
by the mayor. When exhibitors ap- 
pealed to the late Dr. Charles Sprague 
Smith, founder and director of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute of New York (a citizens’ 
bureau of social research), he formed a 
committee representing civic, social and 
religious agencies which became the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship. The finan- 
cial burden imposed upon the com- 
mittee became heavy in 1914, and it 
accepted money from the producers. 
Some of the committee members re- 
signed in a row which followed accept- 
ance of the subsidy from producers, and 
the organization changed its name to 
the National Board of Review, with its 
purpose the “selection” and not the 
censorship of films. Charges of laxity 
brought renewed demands for State 
censorship and the New York Legis- 
lature passed a censorship law in 1916, 
which was vetoed. By 1921, with the 
success of national Prohibition legisla- 
tion, the reformers were calling for 
film censorship laws throughout the 
country, thirty-six States considering 
censorship bills in that year. Several 
States passed film censorship laws which 
are still in operation: Pennsylvania 
(1911), Ohio and Kansas (1913), 
Maryland (1916), New York and 
Florida (1921), and Virginia (1922). 
Congress has considered several bills 
for a Federal censorship of films, the 
first in 1915 and the latest only last 
March, when Wright Patman, Demo- 


crat of Texas, sought to prohibit block- 
booking and to create a Federal Motion 


_ Picture Commission. More than thirty 


cities censor films through their munici- 
pal licensing ordinances. Chicago cen- 
sors, the strictest of the municipal re- 
viewers, delete anything that shows a 
machine gun; Pennsylvania will not 
approve, among other things, any se- 
quence which deals with rioting; Kan- 
sas -has deleted lines of dialogue re- 
ferring to a night club bar, even though 
no bar was shown in the picture; and 
through the various censorship organi- 
zations from several hundred to several 
thousand deletions are made in feature 
pictures each year. The annual cost of 
censorship, both legal and voluntary, 
is estimated at from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. 

Not one Federal or State censorship 
bill has been passed since 1922, not so 
much because political censorship where 
tried has been petty and ineffectual, but 
because the motion picture industry re- 


tained the services in that year of its - 


high-powered lobbyist and self-styled 
tsar, Will Hays. He has carried on a 
campaign of self-regulation within the 
industry to meet the demiands of mi- 
nority groups which march on Holly- 
wood. He has been hailed as an elevator 
of the human race and damned as a cor- 


_rupter of world morals. Obviously, he 


can not be both. Gilbert Miller once 
called him the “highest salaried nitwit 
in America” and Canon Chase pictured 
him as “the greatest enemy of civiliza- 
tion.” Damned on numerous occasions 
for passing sex pictures, he was once 
charged in a law suit with impairing the 
happiness and health of the people by 
discountenancing sex pictures. His 
enemies charge that he has met criticism 
by “putting his critics on his payroll,” 
and the charge is not without sub- 
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stantiation in fact, for an investigation 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America revealed that fifty- 
two influential persons, representing 
religious or social organizations inter- 
ested in cinema morality, had accepted 
salaries, honoraria or expense money 
from the Hays organization, the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc. Tsar Hays, long 
an elder in the Presbyterian church (one 
of the militant Protestant denomina- 
tions in earlier crusades against the 
films) and one-time Indiana politician 
and Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Harding, was ably fitted through 
church, political and lodge affiliations 
to stop the flood of censorship legisla- 
tion which worried the producers in 
1922. That the producers were pleased 
with his efforts was proved in 1924 
when his five-year contract calling for 
an annual salary of $100,000 was torn 
up, and another one raising his salary 
to $150,000 and extending his tenure 
ten years was substituted. By keeping 
the reform forces flattered, disorgan- 
ized and bewildered, he has achieved a 
remarkable degree of freedom for the 
screen in America. Each succeeding re- 
form crusade against the films for more 
than a decade was successfully met with 
promises to meet the demands of the 
minority and a subsequent display of 
frenzied activity at self-regulation. 

But Tsar Hays has definitely lost 
caste in the estimate of many Holly- 
wood officials as the result of his in- 
ability to attune his efforts at self- 
regulation to the tempo of the demands 
of the Catholic hierarchy before the 
move for a Legion of Decency got un- 
der way. The motion picture producers 
in the Hays organization adopted a 
production code in 1930 which was even 
written by a Catholic priest, the Rever- 
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end Daniel A. Lord, S.J., of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The code was considered ex- 
cellent on paper, but Tsar Hays’s en- 
forcement of it was considered lax. The 
fault was not wholly his, for the en- 
forcement machinery provided for a 
committee of appeal made up of three 
producers chosen from the several 
studios to whom disputed films were 
submitted for review. An understood 
policy of “you-pass-my-questionable- 
films-and I’ll-pass-yours” took the real 
power out of the hands of the Hays 
censor, and reduced the code to so many 
words in a little booklet. The Most 
Reverend John J. Cantwell, Bishop of 
Los Angeles, a close observer of the 
Hollywood tactics, sent letters to the 
Bishops of the 104 Catholic sees in the 
United States, then brought the mat- 
ter before the annual conference of 
American bishops in Washington in 
November, 1933. The result was the 
appointment of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Committee on Motion Pictures headed 
by the Most Reverend John T. 
McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
and the subsequent organization of the 
Legion of Decency campaign. The 
Catholic hierarchy was aiming at noth- 
ing more than organizing the 20,000,- 
ooo Catholics in America to prove the 
force of Tsar Hays’s oft repeated state- 
ment: “The box-office delivers the final 
verdict on our product.” 

The Legion of Decency moved to 
boycott films which it judged as vulgar, 
obscene and indecent. That arch-zealot 
of motion picture purity, His Excel- 
lency, Dennis, Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia, called for a Catholic boy- 
cott of all movies until he decreed that 
the ban should be lifted in his arch- 
diocese. His subsequent visit to Rome 
brought to the crusade the blessing of 
Pope Pius XI. What started as a liberal 
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move to clean up immoral motion pic- 
tures swung for.a time toward a rabid 
crusade to remove sex, love and crime 
as subjects for motion picture treatment. 
The Catholic Legion of Decency was 
soon offered the support of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, long a critic of Hollywood, and the 
Central Conference of Jewish Rabbis, 
the strongest rabbinical organization in 
the world. The ubiquitous professional 
reformers of every variety, always sure 
of nation-wide publicity during a moral- 
ity crusade against Hollywood, rushed 
in to join the campaign. The Catholics 
soon had many odd bedfellows, some 
of whom had previously advocated 
birth control legislation, the abolition 
of parochial schools and the banning of 
sacramental wines. The confusion be- 
came worse with the announcement of 
black and white lists in several arch- 
dioceses, displaying an alarming dis- 
parity of opinion as to what was moral 
and what was immoral in the current 
output from Hollywood. 

Tsar Hays might have been given 
cause for a time to believe that this cam- 
paign, like so many others by religious 
organizations in past years, was due to 
break up on the rocks of intramural 
bickering and disorganized confusion. 
To those who knew the potential or- 
ganizing power of the Catholic hier- 
archy and the temper of the Catholic 
Bishops’ Committee it was clear, how- 
ever, that Tsar Hays could not expect 
to flatter and cajole the Catholic cru- 
saders into submission through one of 
his typical hallelujah revival speeches, 
in which he gives away Hollywood like 
a souvenir (“The films are yours, not 
ours.”) and promises something like a 
perpetual Lent. Martin Quigley, a 
Catholic who publishes several movie 
magazines, persuaded Tsar Hays to 
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stay away from the Cincinnati meeting 
of the Catholic Bishops’ Committee in 
June and to send Joseph I. Breen, 
Catholic press agent for the Eucharistic 
Congress in 1926, as his emissary. Breen 
and Quigley went to Cincinnati, and 
Breen subsequently was endowed with 
unlimited powers for self-regulatory 
censorship of films as the Hays prime 
minister in Hollywood. He has been 
responsible for the Great Hollywood 
Purge. 


Ill 


Mr. Breen and his staff of aides now 
pass on all pictures from the time the 
stories are submitted to the studios until 
the final scenes have been filmed. The 
studios have further agreed to give 
theatre managers the right to cancel any 
picture on moral grounds which had 
been released prior to July 15, when 
Mr. Breen and his staff began their is- 
suance of what Hollywood calls a . 
“purity seal,” and what Tsar Hays pre- 
fers to have called a “certificate of ap- 
proval.” The seal is now familiar to all 
on the screen as an assurance that the 
picture which follows has been given a 
clean bill of health. Mae West’s most 
recent picture, Belle of the Nineties, 
finally appeared with full benefit of the 
“purity seal,” but not until after its title 
had been changed, lines had been elimi- 
nated, whole sequences had been re- 
made with a censor on the set during 
re-taking and a new final ending added. 
The West picture furnishes an excellent 
example of some of the problems which 
arise from censorship of even a self- 
regulatory brand. Under the lively title 
It Ain’t No Sin, the West picture was 
in production when the Legion of De- 
cency drive began and was completed 
for release late in June. The heat of the 
new self-regulation drive within the in- 
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dustry and criticism of the New York 
State censors sent it back to Hellywood 
for laundering. It has long been one of 
the reformers’ criticisms that the mar- 
riage ceremony figures too seldom in 
motion pictures, Dr. W. W. Charters 
in his studies for the Payne Fund sup- 
porting these criticisms with the fact 
that only fifteen per cent of the males 
and twenty-one per cent of the females 
in the hundreds of pictures he examined 
subscribed to matrimony. Those enter- 
ing into the spirit of the Hollywood 
Purge decided that Miss West must add 
a marriage ceremony to her picture in 
addition to changing the title from /¢ 
Ain't No Sin to Belle of the Nineties. 
As every cinema-goer now knows, that 
marriage ceremony before a justice of 
the peace, in which she makes holy the 
wedlock she had clearly been out of for 
a long time, adds an hilarious touch to 
the whole performance, one which Miss 
West and Paramount did not have as 
their original thesis. As St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway in his New Yorker review of 
the picture said: “If she has been forced 
to preach a thoroughly immoral sermon 
in Belle of the Nineties, I don’t see how 
anybody, especially Paramount, can do 
anything but laugh. Without the assist- 
ance of the outsiders, Miss West could 
never, I am sure, have been able so 
blatantly to urge the young to think 
twice before settling down, or to demon- 
strate so forcibly that the wages of sin 
are a good, fat drawing account, and 
expenses.” Yet Belle of the Nineties in 
its revised form met the demands of 
the censors; it was a far better picture 
from a production standpoint; and as 
the exhibitors who showed it on Broad- 
way for three weeks to big houses 
pointed out: “Now It Ain’t No Sin to 
see Mae West in Belle of the Nineties.” 

Hollywood’s frenzied efforts to inter- 
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pret the demands of the crusaders has 
taken many other forms. Jean Harlow’s 
newest picture was retitled from One 
Hundred Per Cent Pure to Born to be 
Kissed to The Girl from Missouri be- 
fore the Breen censors were satisfied. A 
continuity editor’s failure to see that an 
exit for Gilbert Roland from Claire 
Trevor’s room was filmed in Eleanor 
Norton following a crucial scene and 
time lapse caused Hamilton McFadden 
to cover the lapse with an afternoon’s 
re-takes. Many of Bette Davis’s most 
vivid scenes in Of Human Bondage— 
all taken from the novel—were sacri- 
ficed to the morality campaign, only to 
have reviewers criticize the film for this 
unfaithfulness to the novel. Claudette 
Colbert’s Cleopatra was pruned of sev- 
eral exotic touches, as was Marlene 
Dietrich’s Scarlet Empress and Dolores 
Del Rio’s Madame DuBarry. These 
pictures, which were in production when 
the agitation for cleaner films became 
strong, were changed in celluloid, but 
all scheduled after July 15 have been 
cleansed to suit the Hollywood censors 
before shooting was started. More than 
100 novels or plays, including Barbary 
Coast and The Postman Always ae 
Twice, have been shelved temporaril 
If they are brought to the screen at “ht 
the authors will not be likely to recog- 
nize their own works. The reformers 
may be pleased with the results; those 
who complain against the screen’s dis- 
tortion of original works will be dis- 
pleased ; and the producers will*depend 
upon the salacious publicity given the 
titles to tide them over at the box-office. 
Horizontal Jove scenes and pro- 
longed kisses have been outlawed, 
although the reformers and censors 
themselves have difficulty in deter- 
mining what constitutes a prolonged 
kiss. When The Merry Widow was-in 
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production, the censors decreed that a 
scene which called upon Maurice 
Chevalier to lift Jeanette MacDonald 
into his arms, carry her across the room, 
and place her on a sofa (making love 
to her as he did so) must be eliminated. 
Director Ernst Lubitsch chose to argue 
the point with Mr. Breen, contending 
that the scene was absolutely necessary 
to the comedy. He was finally per- 
mitted to use it, “#f Miss MacDonald 
keeps her feet on the floor as she is 
placed on the sofa.” Such split-hair deci- 
sions are said to be numerous in all 
studios, and there is no guarantee that 
the reformers will agree with the final 
decision, no matter how sincerely it is 
made. Little Man, W hat Now and The 
Life of Vergie Winters were passed by 
the Hays office, then later condemned 
by individual church groups. Of Hu- 
man Bondage was on the white list in 
some Catholic archdioceses and on the 
black list in others. 


IV 


Director Lubitsch expressed the 
thoughts of many producers and direc- 
tors when he said: “If I, at the present 
time, should be asked to make a great 
and sincere picture on a serious subject, 
I should be forced to reply that it would 
be impossible for me to do so. Even the 
greatest of Biblical characters would fall 
under the scissors of the censors. As 
matters stand, I can work with almost 
complete freedom on light, flimsy 
‘stories like The Merry Widow, but it 
would be impossible for me to produce 
a film which pretended at any pro- 
fundity in story and character. In mak- 
ing Faust, for example, I would find 
that here is a girl who gives birth to an 
illegitimate child and who kills the 
child, and it would be impossible for an 
artist to evade that fact. If the producers 
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would permit me, I should like nothing 
better than to take $400,000 of their 
money and produce a film version of 
Faust just for the satisfaction of having 
it censored and of hearing the censors 
inform the public that Goethe is an im- 
moral writer. The difference, as I see it, 
between the vulgarizing effect and the 
uplifting effect of art is the difference 
between the bad artist and the good 
artist.” 

The producers are not likely to risk 
$400,000 on such a Lubitsch experi- 
ment at the present time, for they are 
leaning over backward in their attempt 
to eliminate any story which might 
prove a financial boomerang through 
mutilation by the censors or a church 
boycott. The outstanding success of Lit- 
tle Women with Katherine Hepburn 
has dictated the casting of Miss Hep- 
burn in The Little Minister, and the 
digging up of the Gene Stratton Porter 
story Laddie, which RKO characterizes 
as a Little W omen with boys. The titles 
of some of the current or future releases 
will suggest the trend of the times: 
Girl of the Limberlost, Ruggles of 
Red Gap, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, Rip Van Winkle, The Tale of 
Two Cities, David Copperfield, Kim, 
Freckles, The Good Earth, Call of the 
Wild, Cardinal Richelieu, A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Pickwick Papers, 
Sequoia, Gullivers Travels, Becky 
Sharp, Treasure Island, Peck’s Bad . 
Boy, Captain Blood and The Student 
Prince. And with Black Beauty ex- 
pected to join the list at any time. 

Such stars as Will Rogers, Janet 
Gaynor, Harold Lloyd and Jean Muir, 
who are public symbols for “cleanli- — 
ness” in film characterization, are being 
worked overtime. Two Will Rogers 
pictures, Handy Andy (small town 
druggist) and Judge Priest (small town 
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judge) were rushed to the screen while 
Mr. Rogers was on his world tour, and 
five others are scheduled for shooting 
in rapid succession now that he has re- 
turned: Life Begins at Forty (a best- 
selling title to which a country editor 
story has been hitched); One More 
Spring (with Janet Gaynor and Warner 
Baxter) ; The County Chairman (small 
town politics); What Am I Bid? (an 
auctioneer); and another as yet un- 
titled. The Fox studio is also rushing 
new stories for Shirley Temple, the five- 
year-old star who made such a hit in 
Little Miss Marker (Paramount), 
Baby, Take A Bow (Fox) and Now 
and .Forever (Paramount). Other 
studios are searching for child stars, 
Universal having discovered Baby Jane 
Quigley as its bid for attention with 
juvenile pictures. 

The 1934-35 film gangster is a far 
different personality as the result of the 
morality drive. Thanks to Tsar Hays, 
Mr. Breen and Damon Runyon, screen 
gangsters are no longer wicked; they 
are now gentlemen masquerading in 
wolves’ clothing. Little Miss Marker, 
Lady for a Day and Midnight Alibi 
were typical of the new-style molly- 
coddle outlaw heroes whose better na- 
tures are aroused by old ladies or little 
Shirley Temple. Hide-Out, another 
picture of this new school, transforms 
a night club chiseler into a gentleman 
farmer. The gangster characterizations 
were due for a change; it might have 
been toward a more sordid treatment, 
but the “clean-up” campaign and Mr. 
Runyon’s stories dictated the sugary 
trend. 

Some producers are digging deep 
into history for their major characters 
in new films, reasonably certain that 
they can stay the censors’ scissors on 
grounds of historical accuracy. Such a 


masterful pioneer as Cecil B. DeMille 
(Ten Commandments, King of Kings, 
The Sign of the Cross) is turning again 
to a broad religious canvas for his next 
picture The Crusades, after a none too 
successful fling at a pagan spectacle in 
his recent Cleopatra. DeMille has said 
many times that “a religious picture has 
never failed” and proved his point 
gloriously with his three greatest pic- 
tures. The producer of a religious 
spectacle has no difficulty in concocting 
scenes of sadism, debauchery and war- 
fare, for, since the incidents involve the 
ancients who did not believe in God, 
they are not questioned by reformers 
and religious crusaders against immoral 
films. 
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The Hollywood producers have for 
the most part taken the Legion of De- 
cency drive as something more than the 
demands of an articulate minority 
group. They have interpreted it as an 
outward expression of the great mass of 
movie-goers themselves. Whether they 
are correct in giving such weight to their 
appraisal of these demands, only the 
next several months of box-office re- 
ceipts will tell. They are anxious 
to learn whether the public which 
thronged to the so-called vulgarities of 
the last few years is the same public 
which is represented as calling for sup- 
pression now. Few of them question the 
validity of the attacks which have been 
made, although most of them fear that 
the attacks have been so violent as to 
delay progress in the artistic develop- 
ment of “sophisticated” and “adult” 
films at least several years. They admit 
that the menace of mediocrity is great. 
Vulgarity can be curbed and nudity 
draped through the voluntary censor- 
ship, but not dulness. Some of them feel 


that the motion picture had just started 
to show signs of rising above the mo- 
ronic standards which dominated it for 
many years, and they fear the worst as 
the result of returning to the building 
of pictures to social standards which ap- 
ply to every one from five to eighty. 
Every attempt on the part of exhibitors 
to provide special performances of in- 
terest to children has failed; such per- 
formances have proved unprofitable if 
held more than once a week and on any 
day other than Saturday. They know 
that pictures widely endorsed for their 
fine moral and educational values rarely 
have good box-offices. The local ex- 
hibitor, who has the privilege of can- 
celing ten per cent of the pictures for 
which he has signed up under the block- 
booking arrangement, rarely cancels a 
Mae West, Greta Garbo, Jean Harlow, 
Marlene Dietrich feature, but often 
checks out the Abraham Lincolns and 
Evangelines which he knows from ex- 
perience will put him in the red. 
Although Hollywood is credited 
with extraordinary powers as an educa- 
tional influence, some of the smartest 
producers have long realized that they 
can not advance a viewpoint on war or 
crime or love or any other subject and 
it to be a success at the box-office, 
unless the public mind is receptive to 
that viewpoint at thetime it is advanced. 
The story editor of one of the biggest 
studios in Hollywood recently traced 
for me the history of the successful war 
pictures in terms of the public attitude 
toward war at the time each feature was 
released. What else could explain the 
success of such widely varying treat- 
ments of war as My Four Years in 
Germany, Shoulder Arms, The Big 
Parade, What Price Glory, Journey’s 
End, All Quiet on the Western Front 
and Farewell to Arms? Here is the 
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whole gamut from Hate-the-Hun to 
comedy to romance to disillusionment 
to horror to pacifistic bitterness, and 
each capitalized on the state of the pub- 
lic mind for its success at the time of 
release. Similarly, the producers con- 
tend that many pictures which have 
been attacked by reformers are merely 
reflecting an era of sophistication, and 
that the reformers are attacking the 
mirror instead of the conditions which 
it reflects. It is an old, old habit of the 
sinner to rage at his sins instead of 
himself. 

From another standpoint, the moral- 
ity drive against the films by the united 
church groups might be taken as an il- 
luminating commentary on the in- 
effectiveness of the churches to implant 
high moral standards in their flocks. 
If the churches in their age-old task of 
raising the moral standards of the com- 
munity had met with reasonable success, 
the cheap vulgarity of the films would 
be so revolting to the church-educated 
movie-goer that his protest would be 
automatically registered at the box- 
office. The Hollywood producer has no 
desire to run counter to the dictates of 
the little rows of figures on the box- 
office cash register. It is principally be- 
cause he believes that a militant high- 
powered campaign against Hollywood 
and all its works could affect the box- 
office for a time, that he is acceding to 
the demands of the reformers now. If 
the box-office returns of the next year 
fail to confirm that verdict, it will be a 
chapter in the motion picture industry’s 
history which will be written in red ink 
on the companies’ books. 

Hollywood, already deep in red ink 
as the result of its flights of frenzied fi- 
nance in the late "Twenties, is in no 
mood to question the ability of the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish church 
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groups to unite in a nation-wide movie 
boycott which might bankrupt the in- 
dustry. It takes no more than a barrage 
of telegrams from civic, social or re- 
ligious organizations, which claim mem- 
berships in millions, protesting against 
a particular film to unnerve the already 
jittery producer. The motion picture 
industry has a tremendous investment 
at stake: two billion dollars, of which 
$1 10,000,000 is in’ production studios 
alone. Its profits in recent years have 
been uncertain and negligible, only 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Columbia 
Pictures maintaining a record in black 
figures throughout. the depression 
years. The producers know that a typi- 
cal successful picture which cost $375,- 
000 to produce will do well to return 
$100,000 profit; this is wot an average. 
The 300 feature pictures which figure 
in the industry’s major production 
schedule for the year may cost as much 
as $1,000,000 for a single feature; 
$350,000 is not uncommon; although 
about one-third of the year’s produc- 
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tion cost less than $200,000 for each 
picture. 

The crusade against Hollywood 
started by the several religious groups 
—and led by the Catholic Legion of 
Decency—could be a vital force in ar- 
ticulating the average movie-goer’s dis- 
satisfaction with the dull mediocrity of 
the product turned out by Hollywood 
for his entertainment. It appears more 
certain that it will succeed in banishing 
the crudest types of vulgarity and in 
draping the more notorious attempts at 
nudity, but it is quite likely that its zeal 
for reform will breed a kind of moronic 
mediocrity which will be more devastat- 
ing than anything to which the cinema- 
going public has yet been subjected. 
The motion picture is America’s only 
distinctive contribution to the arts; it is 
so closely tied up with the box-office 
dollar that nothing less than a vast im- 
provement in public taste itself will ever 
raise it to the level it potentially de- 
serves; and to expect that is to expect 


the millennium. 
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Hitler or Hohenzollern? 


By G. E. W. Jounson 


- There are indications that Hitler is approaching a choice of 
monarchs 


denburg on August 2, and the 

seizure by Hitler of supreme 
power—more absolute, we are told, 
than that which any autocrat has exer- 
cised since the days of Jenghiz Khan 
—have brought Germany to another 
crossroads in her long and troubled his- 
tory. In particular, it focuses attention 
on the question of Germany’s future 
form of government. What is Hitler 
planning to do? Does the little cor- 
poral who has become Chancellor plan 
to model himself after Cromwell, after 
Bismarck, or after that other little cor- 
poral, Napoleon? In other words, does 
his assumption of the headship of the 
state mark the attainment of his ulti- 
mate goal? Or does the-first Chancellor 
of the Third Reich intend to follow the 
example of his great predecessor, the 


Te death of President von Hin- 


first Chancellor of the Second Reich, 


and elevate the House of Hohenzol- 
lern to the German imperial throne? 
Or will he prefer to emulate Napoleon 
—the third of the name would furnish 
a more fitting analogy than the first— 
and place a crown upon his own head? 

Before attempting to fathom the 
plans that Hitler has in mind, we must 
consider some of the questions that 
would arise should a restoration of the 


monarchy be contemplated. It may be 
well to recall the broad outlines of the 
constitution of the German Empire as 
it existed from its foundation under 
William I in 1871 until its collapse a 
little less than forty-eight years later 
when the German military machine 
went down to defeat and William II, 
third and last German Emperor, fled 
ignominiously to Holland. 

The shining armor, the mailed fist, 
the winged helmet, the fiercely up- 
turned mustachios and the other 
picturesque appurtenances of the All- 
Highest War Lord bulked so large in 
the imagination of foreigners that they 
tended to forget that Germany boasted 
no less than twenty-one other reigning 
sovereigns besides the Kaiser himself. 
The German Reich was composed of 
twenty-five states. Three of these 
states, rather anomalously, were free 
cities with a republican form of govern- 
ment; the other twenty-two were 
monarchies ruled by hereditary sov- 
ereigns of varying rank. There were 
four kings—of Prussia, Bavaria, Sax- 
ony and Wiirttemberg. Six grand 
dukes, five dukes and seven princes 
completed the roster. The Reich was 
regarded primarily as a confederation 
of princes, not as a union of states. In _ 
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virtue of the importance of Prussia, 
which comprised three-fifths of the 
whole, the King of Prussia was recog- 
nized as a sort of hereditary president 
of the confederation under the title of 
Kaiser or emperor. The Kaiser was ter- 
ritorial sovereign of Prussia only; the 
other federated princes remained terri- 
torial sovereigns of their respective 
states. The Kaiser was simply a first 
among equals. This relationship was 
implied in his official title: he was not 
“Emperor of Germany,” as he was 
often erroneously styled by foreigners, 
but “German Emperor.” In theory, 
the other reigning princes continued to 
be sovereign and independent except in 
so far as they voluntarily transferred 
to the imperial government, of which 
the Kaiser was chief executive, certain 
functions, such as foreign affairs and na- 
tional defense, which were most con- 
veniently administered for Germany as 
a whole. Of course, the “voluntary” 
nature of this transfer of powers was 
largely a pious fiction; the South Ger- 
man states led by Bavaria joined Bis- 
marck’s Reich only when they were 
constrained to do so after their defeat 
by Prussia in the War of 1866. 

With the revolution of 1918, all the 
states became republics, but they pre- 
served their separate identities, save for 
some miniature states which were ab- 
sorbed into larger units, thus reducing 
the total number from twenty-five to 
seventeen. There was a further cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of the 
Reich government, but the states con- 
tinued to exercise considerable jurisdic- 
tion in such fields as education and po- 
lice administration. 

In dealing with the problem of a 
monarchical restoration, therefore, one 
of the first questions that arises is this: 
will a restoration mean simply the set- 
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ting up of an emperor to rule a unitary 
Germany, or will it involve the rein- 
stallation upon their respective thrones 
of all of the twenty-two reigning fam- 
ilies, just as before 1918? 

Those old-fashioned monarchists 
who cling to the idea of divine right 
advocate the latter course. The reign- 


ing princes, it is argued, no matter how 


petty may have been their states, oc- 
cupied their thrones by a divine ordi- 
nance that transcended all merely hu- 
man law; therefore they or their de- 
scendants have an indefeasible right to 
be restored to their thrones. Moreover, 
to attempt to single out one dynasty for 
restoration would have the practical 
consequence of alienating the adherents 
of other dynasties and thereby split- 
ting the monarchist forces; if a Hohen- 
zollern, for example, were selected, the 
Wittelsbachs, whom the Bavarian roy- 
alists follow almost to a man, might 
not lift a finger to help the cause. 

On the other hand, there is a more 
realistic school of monarchists who 
argue that in these days neither a mon- 
archy nor any other form of govern- 
ment can long survive without a broad 
basis of popular support. They point 
out that even the most autocratic 
régimes—such as those of Stalin, Mus- 
solini and Hitler—claim to emanate 
from the people in the same breath that 
they pour contempt on democratic 
principles and that it is the loyalty of 
the great masses of the populaticn that 
gives these régimes their tremendous 
strength. To claim divine right for even 
one dynasty is to stir up much popular 
resentment and opposition; to claim it 
for twenty-two dynasties simultane- 
ously is to excite ridicule by a reductio 
ad absurdum. It were better, so it is 
argued, to follow the precedent set by 


Louis Philippe in 1830 and, discarding 
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all pretensions to divine right, boldly 
found the monarchy on the will of the 
people rather than on the grace of God: 
let the voice of the people be the voice 
of God. The restored monarch must be 
a Volkskaiser—a people’s emperor. 


II 


Inasmuch as Hitler occupies a key 
position in the Reich, it is natural to 
inquire what are his expressed senti- 
ments on the question of monarchy. 
First of all we may glance at his book 
Mein Kampf (My Struggle), which, 
published in two parts in 1924 and 
1927, generally expresses his political 
opinions with less reserve than he has 
seen fit to employ since he became 
Chancellor in 1933. 

The totalitarian state with absolute 
authority in the hands of one man is 
Hitler’s pet political theory. This the- 
ory would naturally preclude the idea 
of setting up a score of hereditary sov- 


-ereigns in as many states. As a matter 


of fact, Hitler mercilessly castigates the 
petty German dynasties for the part 
they played in obstructing the unifica- 
tion of Germany prior to 1871. Since he 
attained power, he has ended states’ 
rights and centralized all authority in 
the hands of the Berlin government. At 
the same time, he expresses admiration 
for the great Prussian monarchs, whom 
he describes as having played a worthy 
part in the unification of Germany. 
Hitler’s references to William II are 
everywhere couched in_ respectful 
terms, though he frequently chides the 
former Kaiser for having failed on this 
or that occasion to be guided by the pe- 
culiar notions since made the law of 
the land by the Nazi régime. 

But nowhere in his book does Hitler 
make an unvarnished statement of his 
views on the institution of monarchy 


in a unitary state. On the contrary, he 
cautiously sidesteps the issue by taking 
refuge in the time-hallowed device of 
ambiguity, beloved of demagogues 
through the ages. The demagogues’ 
art consists in marshaling the innumer- 
able and frequently contradictory dis- 
contents of a troubled era. He must 
alienate none of the diverse factions 
among his following. He must be all 
things to all men. He becomes a master 
of the art of concealing the absence of 
a specific programme under a superficial 
profundity of phrase. His oracular ut- 
terances must be so worded that they 
are open to whatever construction his 
hearers wish to put upon them. Hitler’s 
pronouncement on the institution of 
monarchy is an unusually fine specimen 
of this ingenious art. “The [National 
Socialist] movement,” he writes, “does 
not see its task in restoring this form of 
state or fighting against that, but in cre-_ 
ating those fundamental principles 
without which neither republic nor 
monarchy can permanently endure. Its 
mission lies not in the founding of a 
monarchy nor in the establishment of a 
republic, but in the creation of a Ger- 
manic state.” 

So much for Hitler’s words. What 
of his deeds? What has been his attitude 
toward the land-owning Junkers, who 
are the backbone of the German mon- 
archist movement? His relations with 
them have passed through a series of 
vicissitudes, in the course of which it: 
has seemed, now that he was working 
with them hand in glove, and now that 
he had irretrievably broken with them. 

Hitler’s first open alliance with the 
Junkers took place in October of 1931, 


-when he made a political compact with 


two monarchist groups—the German 
National Party led by Dr. Alfred Hug- 
enberg and the Stahlhelm (Steel Hel- 
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mets), a legion of War veterans led by 
Franz Seldte. The three groups 
pledged themselves, though maintain- 
ing their separate identities and pro- 
grammes, to work in harmony toward 
the common goal of reawakening Ger- 
man nationalist sentiment. This coali- 
tion was popularly known as the Harz- 
burg Front, from the name of the town 
where the bargain was struck. 

In the middle of 1932, the German 
republic began to labor in heavy seas. 
Chancellor Briining proposed to liqui- 
date the bankrupt estates of the large 
number of Junkers who were unable to 
carry on without continuing to receive, 
under the guise of agricultural relief, 
governmental loans which there was no 
reasonable expectation of their ever be- 
ing able to repay. President von Hin- 
denburg, himself a Junker with a deep 
sense of loyalty to his order, was mor- 
tally affronted. He summarily dis- 
missed Briining. Colonel Franz von 
Papen was entrusted with the chancel- 
lorship and formed the frankly mon- 
archist “Cabinet of Barons,” recruited 
from among circles intimately associ- 
ated with the Hugenberg Nationalists. 

Hitler at first adopted a tolerant 
attitude toward the new cabinet. Sup- 
ported as it was by only a fraction of 
the Reichstag, it could not continue 
forever to depend on the President’s 
sanction alone; and Hitler counted 
upon it to smooth his own path to office. 
It soon became evident, however, that 
the Junkers were making a bold and 
independent bid for power. Their ob- 
jective was to capture control of the 
great popular movement that Hitler 
had built up and harness it to their own 
chariot. Hitler had been the “drum- 
mer” of the nationalist revival, and 
was deemed to have served his purpose. 
The Junkers were now intent upon con- 


vincing him that he could not gain office 


save by submitting to their terms, and 
to maneuver him into accepting a sub- 
ordinate position as their ally. Abortive 
conferences between Hindenburg and 
Hitler brought this truth home to the 
latter. He was enraged by what he 
deemed an attempt to betray him. He 
went into violent opposition, joining the 
Communists, Social Democrats and 
Centrists in voting against the Junker 
cabinet. In the Reichstag Papen was 
supported only by the Hugenberg 
group and was voted down by a major- 
ity of sixteen to one. Convinced at last 
that his humiliating position had be- 
come untenable, Papen soon thereafter 
yielded place to General von Schleicher 
and entered into secret negotiations with 
Hitler. 

Chancellor von Schleicher tried a 
new tactic. He covertly sought to se- 
duce from their allegiance to Hitler a 
group of disaffected Nazis led by 
Gregor Strasser. Hitler, however, 
scented the intrigue and forestalled a 
secession that might have been disas- 
trous by forthwith reading Strasser out 
of the party. By engaging in this in- 
trigue, Schleicher and Strasser signed 
their own death warrants. They in- 
curred Hitler’s undying hatred, and 
were among those who received the 
attentions of his gunmen during the 
“purge” of June 30 last. Hitler is a 
man who forgets nothing and forgives 
nothing. 

Papen, meanwhile, had succeeded in 
persuading Hitler to accept the chancel- 
lorship with a predominantly monarch- 
ist cabinet. Papen was to be Vice- 
Chancellor, Hugenberg Minister of 
Economics and Seldte Minister of La- 


bor.. Papen assured President von 


Hindenburg that with this bodyguard 


to keep watch over his actions, Hitler 
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would be effectually curbed. It seemed 
a plausible plan to the aged Field Mar- 
shal, whose most cherished dream was 
to further the restoration of the House 
of Hohenzollern. An old man, in a 
hurry, he was impelled to make the 
most momentous decision of his presi- 
dential career: on January 30, 1933, 
he appointed Hitler Chancellor of the 
Reich. 


Ill 


In accepting office under such condi- 
tions, Hitler proved himself a far 
shrewder judge of political realities 
than his Junker colleagues. He knew 
that once he was endued with the pres- 
tige of the chancellorship, the flagging 
spirits of his followers would be re- 
vived, and that this advantage, in- 
tangible though it might seem, would 
soon overbear the technicalities of con- 
stitutional procedure with which the 
Junkers were trying to hedge him in. 
The subsequent election saw a tre- 
mendous increase in the Nazi vote. By 
the simple expedient of outlawing the 
Communist deputies in the Reichstag, 
the Nazis acquired a majority over all. 
Thereafter the Junker members of the 
cabinet were at their mercy, except in 
so far as the senile and failing Hinden- 
burg might still be able to exercise a re- 
straining influence. 

Naturally enough, Hitler had con- 
tracted an abiding personal aversion to 
both Hugenberg and Papen, who he 
felt had tried to play him a scurvy trick. 
He was resolved to throw them over- 
board at the first opportunity. Hugen- 
berg’s blazing indiscretions at the Lon- 
don Economic Conference, when he 
blurted out the truth concerning the 
Nazi ambitions of conquering territory 
in Russia, furnished an excuse to dis- 
pense with him, and he was constrained 


to resign from the cabinet in June, 
1933. Papen, however, was Hinden- 
burg’s favorite, and it was not until 
July of this year, when Hindenburg 
was sinking into his last sleep, that Hit- 
ler was able to rid himself of Papen’s 
company by fobbing him off with an 
appointment as Minister to Austria. 

During his first seventeen months of 
ofice—from his appointment on Janu- 
ary 30, 1933, to the “purge” of June 
30, 1934—Hitler’s régime displayed a 
pronounced anti-monarchist bias. Dur- 
ing this period the influence of Dr. 
Joseph Gébbels, who belongs to that 
wing of the Nazis which is strongly op- 
posed to a restoration, was in the as- 
cendant. He has on several occasions 
voiced his outspoken hostility to the 
idea. Associated with Dr. Gdbbels in 
holding this point of view are Dr. R. W. 
Darré, Minister of iculture, who 
advocates a break-up of the landed es- 
tates of the Junkers, and Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, the “philosopher” of the 
National Socialist movement. This 
group fears that a-restoration would be 
a piece of flummery that would only 
serve to antagonize those sections of the 
working masses which were lured to 
the swastika standard by promises of 
radical changes. 

During this first phase of Hitler’s 
régime, monarchist societies were com- 
pelled to dissolve in company with all 
other non-Nazi organizations. Mon- 
archist propaganda was forbidden. The 
Hugenberg press was muzzled to a de- 
gree unknown under the rule of the 
avowedly republican parties. The 
Stahlhelm was reorganized. Some of 
its recalcitrant leaders were expelled 
or arrested; its name was officially 
changed to “National Socialist Front 
Fighters’ League”; and it was an- 
nounced that eventually it would be 
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completely amalgamated with the Nazi idea takes precedence over the person, 
Storm Troops. while the inner meaning of this form 


The bias in favor of monarchy which 
Hitler had previously displayed suf- 
fered a sharp setback in consequence 
of the cavalier manner in which the 
Junkers had treated him. He was filled 
witha dislike of the monarchist leaders 
and a suspicion of their motives. Hitler 
and his intimates are men of lower mid- 
dle class origin who have had to fight 
hard and unscrupulously to attain to 
their present positions of eminence. 
They can not but harbor a suspicion 
that if the Junkers play a decisive réle 
in restoring the monarchy, nobility of 
birth will once more be made a prereq- 
uisite for holding high office, just as 
it was under the old imperial régime, 
and the hungry horde of demagogues, 
fanatics, atheists, neo-pagans, gunmen 
and doctors of philosophy that make up 
the Nazi movement will be suitably 
thanked and politely but firmly invited 
to return to the beer-cellars whence 
they emerged. Men like Hitler and 
GGring would never have had a chance 
of becoming Chancellor of the Reich or 
Prime Minister of Prussia in the old 
Hohenzollern days. A new crown- 
topped gilt frame that would enclose 
their own portraits might not be objec- 
tionable to them, but assuredly they are 
not going tamely to hand power and 
privilege on a platter to the Junkers 
and resign themselves to unwelcome 
obscurity. If there is to be a monarchy, 
it must be their monarchy and not the 
Junkers’ monarchy. The emperor must 
be a purely symbolical figure who will 
not be in a position to interfere with 
Hitler’s effectual control of the execu- 
tive power. “The virtue and significance 
of the monarchical idea can not reside 
in the person of the monarch himself,” 


writes Hitler in Mein Kampf. “The 


of government has to reside exclusively 
in the institution as such. Thus the mon- 
arch himself falls into the circle of those 
who serve it. He is only one more cog 
in the machine.” 


IV 


It is interesting to recall that during 
the period when Hitler was still nurs- 
ing his grievance against the monarch- 
ist leaders, he had at least one brush with 
the ex-Kaiser. On November 22, 1933, 
William wrote a letter acknowledging a 
resolution of loyalty forwarded to him 
by a group of ex-officers. The text of 
this letter was not made public until 
about three months later, when Count 
Reventlow, a Nazi Reichstag deputy, 
in whose newspaper it was published, 
branded it as an attempt to “incite 
former officers against the National So- 
cialist leadership” and as an act of “high 
treason.” The passage in William’s let- 
ter to which exception was taken read: 
“Only under its Kaiser and the German 
federated princes can the Reich endure 
and regain its old might and glory. 


Therefore forward with God for King. 


and Fatherland, for Kaiser and right!” 

This letter early came to the knowl- 
edge of the Nazi high command and ex- 
cited no little indignation. In his speech 
to the Reichstag on January 30, 1934, 
the anniversary. of his attainment of 
power, Hitler included a passage that 
was obviously a reply to the ex-Kaiser’s 
exhortation, although its significance 
was not at the time generally recog- 
nized. “May I here enter a protest,” 
cried Hitler, “against the most recently 
advocated thesis, that Germany can be 
happy again only under her hereditary 
federated princes. No! One people are 
we and in one Reich will we live! ... 
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With all respect for the merits of the 
monarchy, with all veneration for the 
really great emperors and kings of our 
German history, the question of the 
final form of the political reconstruction 
of the German Reich is today excluded 
from all discussion.” 

Despite the apparently emphatic lan- 
guage employed by Hitler, it will be 
observed that his declaration is not free 
from a characteristic ambiguity. What 
he specifically condemned was the idea 
of restoring all the federated princes; 
he did not in so many words reject the 
notion of a single monarchy for all Ger- 
many. That the ex-Kaiser, who in his 
days of grandeur made no concealment 
of the exalted notions of divine right 
which he attached to the kingly office, 
should cling to the idea of restoring all 
the dynasties is no cause for surprise. 
To this project, which presupposes the 
existence of a federal polity for the 
Reich, Hitler is unalterably opposed. 
In fact, on the very day that he made 
his retort to the ex-Kaiser, the Reich- 
stag passed the appropriate legislation 
abrogating the last vestiges of states’ 
rights in Germany. But is Hitler 
equally opposed to the establishment of 
a unitary monarchy? The question of 
the final form of government is ex- 
cluded from discussion today. That 
very statement implies that it will be 
open to discussion tomorrow. 

Personal pique and political expedi- 
ency alike dictate Hitler’s adoption of 
an attitude of non-committal equivoca- 
tion in dealing with this thorny ques- 


‘tion. But there seems to be evidence for 


the belief that he is characterized by a 
quirk of temperament that is likely to 
impel him ultimately to a monarchical 
restoration. At bottom, Hitler’s psy- 
chology is that of a glorified corporal. 
Those who question his authority are 


treated with all the harshness that a 
brutal corporal might inflict upon dis- 
obedient privates, but at the same time 
he is beset by a sense of loss without a 
commanding officer over his head. The 
instinct to turn for guidance toward 
some higher authority has been im- 
planted deep in the German mentality, 
and Hitler shares this characteristic in 
full measure. “Each of us,” he asserted 
in a recent speech, “has been raised in 
respect for laws and respect for author- 
ity, obedience to command and order 
issued by it, and inner devotion toward 
those who represented the state.” As 
long as Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg was alive, he fulfilled this relation- 
ship toward Hitler. This does not mean 
that Hitler would willingly surrender 
any real power; but it does mean that 
he suffers from a sense of malaise in 
the absence of a symbolic figure who 
would be vested with the headship of 
the state and, even though exercising a 
merely nominal authority, would fill 
the void in Hitler’s mental outlook. 


v 
If Hitler’s personal grievance against 


the monarchist leaders had ever influ-. 


enced him to consider the Napoleonic 
solution of his problem, the events of 
June 30 last seem to have definitely 
closed this avenue of approach. If he 
had aspired to elevate himself to the 
intperial throne, he would have had to 
rely primarily on the Storm Troops, 
for it is well known that the Reichswehr 
or regular army, which in its upper 
reaches is officered almost exclusively 
by Junkers, is strongly partial to the 
Hohenzollern claims and would regard 
Hitler’s seizure of the throne as rank 
usurpation. It is therefore highly sig- 
nificant as a clue to the trend of future 
events that the “purge” has had the 
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effect of shifting the basis of Hitler’s 
power from the Storm Troops to the 
Reichswehr. 

As part of Hitler’s scheme of Ger- 
man rearmament, the Reichswehr is be- 
ing rapidly expanded from its treaty 
strength of 100,000 to at least 300,000. 
Now, despite the veil of obscurity that 
the Hitler Government has thrown 
around the mysterious and bloody 
events of June 30, enough has leaked 
out to make it clear that the real issue 
at stake was a struggle for supremacy 
between the Storm Troops and the 
Reichswehr. Captain Ernst Réhm, the 
Chief of Staff of the Storm Troops, had 
been dunning Hitler with three de- 
mands: first, that the Junker Minister 
of Defense, General Werner von Blom- 
berg, be ousted and replaced by R6hm; 
secondly, that the new men being re- 
cruited by the army be obtained by in- 
ducting Storm Troopers en masse into 
the Reichswehr; and thirdly, that the 
Stahlhelm be either dissolved or 
placed under Réhm’s control. Hitler 
turned down all three demands. In the 
early part of June he had a stormy five- 
hour interview with his Chief of Staff, 
from which Réhm withdrew in a dis- 
gruntled mood. Réhm’s ambition to 
have under his control the army and the 
two semi-military organizations threw 
Hitler into a panic and he struck out 
blindly at every conceivable enemy. 
Whether or not Réhm actually or- 
ganized a plot to overthrow and assas- 
sinate Hitler, as Hitler himself charges, 
must remain a mystery in default of 
conclusive evidence. 

However that may be, Hitler’s ac- 
tion in rebuffing Réhm and finally con- 
signing him to the firing squad must be 
construed as favorable to the monarch- 
ist cause, whether or not that was his 
conscious intent. General von Blomberg 
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has been granted his wish to obtain his 
new recruits from sources outside the 
Storm Troop ranks. The membership 
of the Storm Troops is composed in 
goodly measure of urban proletarians 
who have long been exposed to infec- 
tion by radical and unsettling propa- 

da—in fact, many of them are 
known to be former Communists. 
Blomberg is obtaining his new men from 
Stahlhelm circles and the peasantry, 
who have a much more stable politi- 
cal background and, it may be added, 
would undoubtedly prove receptive to 
the idea of restoring the monarchy. The 
very fact that Hitler has discovered dis- 
affection among his Storm Troops has 
obviously shaken his confidence in them, 
and has led to a reduction in their num- 
ber from 2,500,000 to 700,000; con- 
versely, the shock of the sudden and 
murderous “purge,” in which man 
popular Storm Troop leaders sited, 
has been a terrible blow to the morale 
of the rank and file and to their trust in 
their Fiihrer. Hence it is inevitable that 
Hitler should come to rely more and 
more on the Reichswehr. As its num- 
bers increase, its weight must make it- 
self proportionately felt in the balance 
of forces that now control Germany. 
Its influence is certain to be cast in a 
monarchist direction. 

That Hitler’s coolness toward the 
monarchists had its roots in personal 
rather than political motives is indi- 
cated by the fact that his animosity was 
not displayed in equal measure to all 
the monarchist leaders. Hugenberg and 
Papen have been discarded, but there 
are still in the Government several 
members of the original “Cabinet of 
Barons” who have been left undis- 
turbed in their tenure of office—notably 
Baron Konstantin von Neurath, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs; Count Schwerin 
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von Krosigk, Minister of Finance; and 
Baron von Riibenach, Minister of 
Transportation. In addition Franz 
Seldte, the Stahlhelm leader, continues 
to serve as Minister of Labor, having 
rehabilitated his once strained relations 
with Hitler. 

It is significant that the measures 
taken by Hitler upon the death of 
President von Hindenburg are pre- 
cisely those that would pave the way for 
a restoration. The office of president of 
the Reich has been allowed to fall into 
abeyance; the presidential functions 
have devolved upon Hitler, who, how- 
ever, prefers to be known by the titles 
he already bore—Fiihrer und Reich- 
skanzler (Leader and Chancellor of 
the Reich). The lapse of the presidency 
seems, from the psychological point of 
view, to create a vacuum in the politi- 
cal scene and to prepare the German 
people for the notion of filling it with 
something else. Will that something 
else be an imperial crown? 

Hindenburg’s “political testament,” 
which the Hitler Government pub- 
lished in the hope that it would bolster 
up the popular vote for Hitler in the 
August 19 referendum, repeated the 
hopes originally expressed by the late 
Field Marshal in 1919 that the mon- 
archy would be restored: “I am firmly 
convinced that now, as in former times, 
the link with our great and glorious 
past will be safeguarded and that wher- 
ever it was destroyed it will be restored. 
. . » Then from the everlasting mov- 
ing wave of the life of our people the 
rock shall emerge to which the hope of 
our fathers once clung and on which, 
through our power half a century ago, 
the future of the Fatherland was con- 
fidently founded: the German Kaiser- 
dom!” 

Hitler himself, in a speech at Ham- 
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burg on August 17, after referring to 
the fact that he had allowed the title 
of Reichs-President to lapse—“Nobody 
shall bear that title in the future”— 
continued: “While I thereby in no way 
anticipate the future and final form of 
the constitution of the German Reich, 
I believe that I shall succeed in adding 
to the title of German Reichs-Chan¢el- 
lor new honor for the future.” 

Like all of Hitler’s utterances that 
touch upon this subject, this statement 
is ambiguous, not to say obscure. 
Nevertheless, taken in conjunction with 
Hitler’s previous recurrent hints, it con- 
veys an unmistakable intimation that he 
is nursing some thought of changing 
the Reich’s form of government. 


vI 


But if there is to be a monarchy, who 
will be the monarch? There have been 
some suggestions that a prince of a royal 
house other than the Hohenzollerns 
might be chosen; notably, the names of 
Prince Philip of Hesse, nephew of the 
ex-Kaiser and son-in-law of the King of 
Italy, and Duke Ernest Augustus of 
Brunswick, the ex-Kaiser’s son-in-law, 
have been mentioned in this connection ; 
but there is reason to believe that such 
suggestions may safely be discounted. 
If Hitler plumps for a monarchy, it will 
be because he seeks to strengthen his 
own position by reinforcing it with roy- 
alist sentiment. There is no doubt that 
by far the largest part of the monarch- 
ist movement would regard a Hohen- 
zollern as the logical candidate for the 
throne. The selection of a prince of any 
other dynasty would deprive Hitler of 
the support of all but a fraction of the 
monarchists and would vitiate the 
whole project. 

With the younger generation of the 
Hohenzollern family, Hitler’s rela- 
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tions have been friendly. Prince Augus- 
tus William of Prussia, a younger son 
of the ex-Kaiser, has been a Nazi Storm 
Trooper for many years. Ex-Crown 
Prince Frederick William provoked a 
minor political sensation during the 
presidential campaign of 1932 when he 
announced that he intended to vote for 
Hitler against Hindenburg. Indeed, it 
was even bruited abroad that Hitler 
had invited Frederick William to be- 
come the Nazi candidate for president, 
but that the wily Crown Prince, fore- 
seeing defeat, prudently declined. Re- 
cently the Crown Prince has given cir- 
culation to photographs of himself and 
his sons ostentatiously clad in Storm 
Troop uniform. At the time of the 
“purge” of the Storm Troops, there 
were rumors that both Frederick Wil- 
liam and his brother had been impli- 
cated and had fallen from grace, but 
Hitler absolved them of all suspicion 
in his speech to the Reichstag on July 
13: “Of whole cloth is the news con- 
cerning the participation of any Ger- 
man princes or their persecution.” 
Putting two and two together, then 
—Hitler’s repeated though obscure in- 
timations that a change in the form of 
government is being contemplated for 
some future date, his friendly relations 
with the Hohenzollerns, the strength- 
ening of the Reichswehr with monarch- 
ist elements, and the reduction in the 
number of the anti-monarchist Storm 
Troops—we are inevitably led to the 
conclusion that Hitler either is defi- 
nitely planning a Hohenzollern res- 
toration or is being impelled by force 
of circumstances to embark upon a 
course that can have no other outcome. 
Upon whose head will the imperial 
crown actually be placed? The ex- 
Kaiser may be safely eliminated from 
consideration. Too many tragic mem- 
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ories cling to his name to make it likely 
that his restoration would be welcomed 
even by any considerable section of 
monarchists. The Crown Prince would 
be a more acceptable choice, but he too 
suffers from handicaps. He was the 
nominal commander of the German 
troops in the bloody and unsuccessful 
attack on Verdun, and his political 
enemies were not slow to dub him the 
“butcher.” It is not unlikely that Hitler 
and the monarchists alike would prefer 
to start the monarchy anew with an en- 
tirely clean slate by choosing one of the 
Crown Prince’s sons. This solution 
would have, from Hitler’s point of 
view, the advantage of placing the 
crown upon the head of a young and 
inexperienced emperor who would fill 
the symbolic réle with less likelihood 
of successfully encroaching upon the 
monopoly of executive power which the 
Chancellor seeks to retain in his own 


hands. The Crown Prince’s eldest son, 


Prince William, last year contracted a 
marriage with a young woman not of 
royal birth, and was therefore declared 
by the House of Hohenzollern to have 
forfeited his rights to the succession, 
which reverted to his younger brother, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand. Louis Ferdi- 
nand holds a doctor’s degree from Ber- 
lin University and has worked from 
time to time in the service of the Ford 
Motor Company at Detroit. He is said 
to be the most intelligent of the Crown 
Prince’s sons, and it is very probable 
that the choice will fall upon him if his 
father is passed over. 

The question still remains as to when 
a definite move toward a restoration is 
likely to be made. No overt develop- 
ments need be looked for until the 
Reichswehr has completed its expansion 
programme. This will require perhaps 
another year. Economic factors may 
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also have a bearing upon the situation. 
Should there be a deepening of the 
crisis, Hitler’s hands may be forced 
earlier than he intends. Such an eventu- 
ality would be likely to lead to increased 
unrest among the masses, and to make 
the loyalty of the Reichswehr more 
than ever necessary to Hitler. What 
would be more natural than to seek to 
cement that loyalty by restoring the in- 
stitution for which the Prussian military 
tradition has an ineradicable affection— 
the Hohenzollern monarchy? My own 
judgment is that the restoration will 
take place within the next two or three 
years at the most, and possibly withix 
the next twelvemonth. 

From what has been said, it may 
safely be assumed that a monarchy es- 
tablished under Hitler’s auspices would 
have two characteristics: first, it would 
be based on a unitary and not a federal 
polity; and secondly, it would be a 


limited monarchy serving a purely sym- 
bolical function, supreme executive 
power being retained in the hands of 
the Chancellor. Hitler would undoubt- 
edly contemplate a relationship between 
Emperor and Chancellor such as now 
obtains between King Victor Emman- 
uel and Mussolini. But the outside ob- 
server can not but recall that the tradi- — 
tions of the Prussian and Italian 
monarchies are quite different. Whether 
a scion of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
which has for centuries regarded the ex- 
ercise of divinely bestowed arbitrary 
power as its birthright, would be long 
content to play so humble a rile; 
whether he might not eventually be 
tempted to do to Hitler what William . 
II did to Bismarck when he “dropped 
the pilot”—such are questions that it 
were premature to pose, let alone to 
answer, before the scroll of history shall 
have unrolled itself further. 
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Darrow vs. Johnson 


By Lowett B. Mason 


The former general counsel of Darrow’s National Recovery 
Review Board gives the history, much of it private 
before now, of that famous investigation 


Nn JuLy 9, 1933, the President of 
O the United States fixed his ap- 
proval to code number one un- 
der the authority vested in him by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
From then until the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1934, General Hugh S. Johnson’s 
code-making body was in the ascend- 
ency. Everywhere people clamored for 
the privilege of joining the fast-growing 
multitude of Blue Eagle partisans. Be- 
tween the cotton textile industry code, 
the first, and the beauty and barber 
shop mechanical equipment manufac- 
turing industry code, number 286, 
ranged a of industries including 
steel, oil, coal and a host of minor ones 
such as sponge rubber, pin tickets, pow- 
der puffs, banana bags. The Adminis- 
trator was undisputed arbiter of com- 
merce. 
Johnson typified to the American 
mind a virile conqueror of the dragon 
depression. Every one could not be a 
St. George, but all could gain vicarious 
aggrandizement by trooping his colors. 
Whether one cried “Heil Hitler” in 
Germany, wore the Black Shirt in Italy 
or shouted for Johnson in America, it 
all came from the same psychological 


source. This was a desire to be identified 
with heroes combined with a little per- 
sonal chest-thumping in the form of a 
card to hang in the front window boast- 
ing “We Do Our Part.” 

Democratic institutions are not so 
deeply entrenched that they could not 
be bought off, if one had the price. 
Johnson bid for them with shorter 
hours, less work and more pay for the 
worker. To big business he offered ex- 
emption from the criminal statutes pro- 
hibiting exploitation of the public. To 
the Administration he offered a crusade, 
a focal point of attack against depres- 
sion. King Midas himself could not pay 
such a bid. 

The public did not know this, but 
some of the members of Congress had 
heard faint rumblings here and there all 
over the country, and finally, at the in- 
sistence of Senators Borah and Nye, the 
President early in March appointed the 
National Recovery Review Board to in- 
vestigate NRA and to ascertain if it was 
oppressing the small business man. 

Senator Nye of North Dakota, to his 
own surprise, had been given carte 
blanche to select the Board, with the ex- 
ception that both Johnson and Richberg 
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felt he should include the liberal leader, 
Clarence Darrow. Richberg had known 
Darrow personally for many years. Al- 
though he had met him only a few 
times, Johnson knew Darrow by repu- 
tation and had always admired him— 
and I think secretly doés to this day. So 
Darrow was included. 

So far as his personal fortunes were 
concerned, that was the beginning of 
Johnson’s decline, and yet he could 
hardly be blamed for it. The general 
of an army expects and gets obedience 
to his personal desires. If the general is 


willing to have something investigated, 


it is usually investigated to his taste, or 


If Johnson had any misgivings about 
Darrow, they were quieted by the 
knowledge, or at least the thought, that 
he would be able to bury any adverse 
report just as successfully as he had pre- 
viously buried the recommendations of 
his own Consumers Advisory Board and 
Research and Planning division. 

For the first organization meeting of 
the Board the members sat in Darrow’s 
bedroom. They were W. R. Neal, vice- 
chairman, a North Carolina hosiery 
manufacturer, Fred P. Mann, a retail 
merchant from North Dakota, John F. 
Sinclair, a New York banker, and Sam- 
uel C. Henry, of Chicago, head of a 
large druggists’ association. W. O. 
Thompson, a former law partner of 
Darrow’s, later joined the Board. 

A call on Johnson was considered ap- 
propriate, and after several telephone 
conversations, the Board members 
trooped across Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Blue Eagle stronghold. The Gen- 
eral received them and after cordialities 
had been exchanged he was asked what 
he thought they ought to do. The Gen- 
eral said that he had provided rooms, 


clerical help and supplies, and they 
could stay around and do some investi- 
gating and let him know if the codes 
were all right. “But supposing we find 
out the codes are not all right?” in- 
quired Darrow. “Then you report to 
me,” said the General, pointing to him- 
self to emphasize his statement. “I am 
the big cheese here.” 

Darrow quietly suggested that he 
did not think he would care to do that. 
He expected he had better see the Presi- 
dent. Accordingly, the group went to 
the White House, and the President 
agreed to create the board by Executive 
order—responsible only to him and to 
report to him instead of Johnson—thus 
obviating any chance of Johnson’s bury- 
ing its findings. 

Next morning I prepared the draft 
of an Executive order which was, with 
one or two minor changes, the instru- 
ment creating the National Recovery 
Review Board, commonly referred to 
as the Darrow Board. 


Mr. Darrow and I had adjoining 
bedrooms on the sixth floor of the Wil- 
lard Hotel. For several days these two 
bedrooms served as executive offices of 
the Board. Braddish Carrol, Chief Clerk 
of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, lent us some cabinets and a type- 
writer or two. Every morning I got up 
and dressed, pulled the clothes off my 
bed and rolled it out into the hall (much 
to the disgust of the hotel maid), thus 
turning my sleeping quarters into an 
office. A large round poker table served 
as a board table, and Darrow’s room 
served for private conferences. 

As soon as the newspapers announced 
the creation of an impartial board to 
heed protests from small business men 
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against NRA we were swamped with 
complaints. The two bedrooms grew to 
four large rooms on the second floor. 
Soon we added fourteen rooms in an 
uptown office building. Linton Collins, 
son of the Florida judge who tried the 
President’s would-be assassin, came over 
’ from NRA to offer his help. The young 
Floridian was of great assistance in these 
organizing: days. 

The first hearing was held in a large 
public room of the Willard Hotel. Some 
of the newspapers commented on the 
fact that Darrow had his office in a 
hotel, while the secretarial staff was in 
the Barr Building, and hinted at a rift 
in the workings of the Board. Darrow 
had offices in the hotel because he pre- 
sided over practically all hearings. 
These rooms were free of charge at the 
hotel, which was glad to offer them, in 
return for the added patronage of wit- 
nesses and complainants. The dark 
cubby-hole in the Commerce Building 
across the street, which Johnson had 
turned over to the Review Board, was 
entirely inadequate to house the staff 
necessary to answer the thousands of let- 
ters received. The secretarial office un- 
der the supervision of Samuel C. Henry, 
who was executive secretary, as well 
as a Board member, was located in 
quarters several blocks removed. 

The morning the first case was heard 
the Board members filed in and took 
their seats at a long table at one end of 
the room. Tables and chairs were set 
out for complainants, their attorneys 
and the press. The complainants were 
small manufacturers of electrical light 
bulbs, who complained that they were 
being put out of business by operation 
of the electrical code. To put it mildly, 
the hearing was a flop. Most of the acts 
complained against had been committed 


long before any code was in existence. 
Lawyers made long speeches, generali- 
ties were indulged in, and facts brought 
out long before in hearings at the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration were re- 
hashed. With the exception of a merry 
quip now and then from Darrow, the 
thing developed into a long and in- 
terminably dreary bickering. One by 
one the newspaper men folded their 
pads and left the room. The Darrow 
Board was getting off to a bad start. 

That night Darrow called me to his 
room. “This procedure has got to stop,” 
he said. “Hereafter we will take no 
more testimony until witnesses have 
first been interviewed to find if they 
have anything of value to this inquiry. 
While you are counsel of this Board, 
you will have the duty of examining wit- 
nesses prior to hearings.” 

We had limited funds and a limited 
amount of time to do our work. From 
then on, our staff worked ten to four- 
teen hours a day, including Saturdays 
and often Sundays. Witnesses with silly 
and inconsequential complaints were 
kept from monopolizing the Board’s 
time. Long-winded witnesses were held 
directly to the facts, and with the experi- 
ence of the first trial behind us, hearings 
ran quickly and, taking into considera- 
tion the highly controversial subject, 
quite smoothly. 

Il 

In talking over anti-trust complaints 
with the Attorney General’s office, we 
found that there had been more filed 
against the motion picture code than any 
other. We, too,had received many pro- 
tests against the operation of the code, 
and the deputy administrator in charge 
of the code admitted having received a 
large mass of complaints. Consequently, 
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the Board set an early hearing on this 
matter. a 

I had been unable to get many prom- 
ises of appearance before the Board of 
witnesses in the motion picture industry. 
Small theatre owners are much like the 
owners of small farms. Widely sepa- 
rated, financially unable to make the 
long trip to Washington to complain, 
they were easy victims for the closely 
organized and wealthy movie combine. 
But Abram Myers, a leader of the in- 
dependent exhibitors, and Governor 
Floyd B. Olsen of Minnesota gave ex- 
cellent portrayals of the oppression of 
the small business man in the motion 
picture industry. Harry Brandt, presi- 
dent of the New York independents, 
brought down a score of small theatre 
owners. 

The first witness was Russell Hardy, 
Assistant Attorney General, and one of 
the best informed men on the motion 
picture industry in Washington. When 
he had finished, I noticed the deputy ad- 
ministrator, who had charge of the 
drafting and the administration of the 
code, standing in the back of the room. 
Several days before he had come into 
Darrow’s room and complained that he 
had not been notified of the hearing, 
saying that he intended to make a speech 
before the Board.-I felt that this was a 
good time to call him for examination 
and asked him to take the stand. 

Beyond inquiring the deputy’s name 
and occupation I had not the faintest 
notion of what my next question would 
be. He, of course, did not know that. A 
dozen devastating questions must have 
flashed through his mind as he stood be- 
fore the Board. At any rate, with the 
first question he stood upon his constitu- 
tional rights and refused to testify. Did 
he have an armful of complaints against 


the code, and would he let the Board 
see them? Did he know that the Presi- 
dent’s order required all employes of 
the NRA to aid the Board? For what 
purpose was he present, if not to testify? 
Would he ask General Johnson for in- 
structions as to whether he should give 
the Board the benefit of his testimony? 
When he came back in the afternoon 
he advised the Board that Johnson was 
“in hiding” in the hospital where he was 
resting after many hard days of work. 
The upshot was that while in most of 
the hearings the other deputy adminis- 
trators not only were present but sat 


with the Darrow Board and, together _ 


with the various code authorities, gave 
freely of their advice and aid, the entire 
motion picture code hearing was carried 
on without one voice being raised in de- 
fense by the code authority, or the dep- 
uty in charge. 

_ As the hearing progressed, the reason 
became self-evident. The code had been 
drawn with such patent disregard for 
the anti-trust laws that none dared de- 
fend it. The steel code was drawn by the 
Iron and Steel Institute, the coal code 
by the National Coal Association, but no 
one connected with the Darrow Board 
was ever able to find out who drew the 
motion picture code. There could be no 
question but that it was drawn for the 
benefit of the big film producers, 

When the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act was passed, each industry was 
to have a voice in the making of its own 
code. Certain basic principles were to be 
followed, notably those prohibiting 
child labor, shortening work hours and 
increasing pay. All details of the gov- 
erning of industry were to be left largely 
to its own choosing. Each branch of in- 
dustry was to be master of its own code 
of ethics. No one expected a shoe manu- 
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facturer or a textile weaver to tell a de- 
partment store how to run its business, 
just because they manufactured the 
goods to be sold in the store; the auto- 
mobile manufacturers did not include 
the automobile dealers in their code; but 
this rule of allowing each industry to 
govern itself was abrogated in the mo- 
tion picture business. The big producers 
of pictures, through complete domina- 
tion of the NRA division in charge of 
their code, augmented their control and 
monopoly in this business by including 
the control of the picture houses which 
exhibited their films. With one stroke 
of the pen, this one hundred million 
dollar film production industry took 
complete control of all the motion 
picture houses in the country, 
valued roughly at twenty times that 
amount. 

This, of course, would have been a 
deliberate and open violation of the anti- 
trust laws if it were not for the protect- 
ing mantle of the NIRA immunizing 
this combination from prosecution. 
Other industries selected their code au- 
thorities themselves, but the big motion 
picture producers did not trust the 
theatre owners with this power. So NRA 
named the code authority members, per- 
son by person, directly in the body of 
the code. Of the ten named, the Darrow 
investigation showed eight controlled 
by the big producers and two by inde- 
pendents. 

One day after the motion picture 
hearing had been completed, Charles 
Pettijohn, general counsel for Will 
Hays, came to see me. This was long 
before the Legion of Decency or Dr. 
Worth Tippy’s Protestant organiza- 
tion crusaded against the producers of 
motion pictures, but there had been in 
existence for some time a movement 
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headed by the Motion Picture Research 
Council to do away with block booking 
and blind buying, the two trade prac- 
tices which are to my mind directly re- 
sponsible for the crusade against unfit 
motion pictures. Pettijohn’s business re- 
quired him to travel all over the coun- 
try. Being in close touch with the audi- 
ences, he knew that unless his industry 
itself corrected these practices, public 
opinion was apt to rise in such force as 
to ruin the business. He told me that 
the industry was perfectly willing to sit 
down with the independent exhibitors 
and make changes in their code that 
would be agreeable to both sides. 

Will Hays talked to me on the long 
distance telephone from Los Angeles 
and heartily agreed with the plan. I re- 
ported this to Darrow and we called in 
Meyers and Brandt, two leaders of the 
independents who were fighting block 
booking and blind buying. They too 
agreed, provided that Darrow would 
serve as chairman or appoint some one 
to preside over the deliberations who 
would act as a safeguard for the public’s 
interest. After considerable negotiation 
a provision to work out this plan was in- 
corporated in the Darrow report. 

Of course this provision was in direct 
opposition to General Johnson’s inten- 
tions. His administration had drafted 
the code and was running the motion 
picture business. Any movement which 
took this power away from him or his 
staff, while it might fit in well with the 
President’s policy that industry should 
govern itself, did not fit in with John- 
son’s private ideas. It meant for him 
losing control of a two billion dollar in- 
dustry. When the Darrow report was 
released to the public after being held 
up for seventeen days while Johnson 
wrote his answer to it, the answer bit- 
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terly condemned any attempt to change 
the motion picture code. 

What could Hays or Pettijohn or the 
rest of the industry do? Johnson had 
them by the throat. They, of course, had 
to maintain a discreet silence about 
agreeing to anything that emanated 
from the Darrow Board. 

If Hays and the independents had 
been allowed to follow the Darrow 
’ Board’s recommendations, there would 
have been no need for a Legion of De- 
cency drive, or a Protestant Church 
movement, or Jewish protests. The cru- 
sade by the Motion Picture Research 
Council headed by Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Mrs. James Roosevelt, Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Rabbi Stephen Wise and Jane 
Addams would have accomplished its 
result, without the necessity of wide- 
spread boycotts. The NRA in its en- 
deavor to “regiment” the whole indus- 
try into the hands of the big producers 
overreached itself, and succeeded only 
in drawing down the wrath of the pub- 
lic upon exhibitors and producers alike. 


IV 


The hearing in the steel code was 
quite different, though it came to the 
same end. Here was an industry very 
unlike the mouveau riche motion picture 
crowd. The steel barons were long and 
deeply entrenched in the commercial 
structure of this country. They had not 
graduated from the cloak and suit busi- 
ness, like Laemmle or Fox, or from the 
band business like Lasky, or from the 
shoe business like Warner, or the fur 
business like Zukor. The steel men were 
the foundation structure of the Ameri- 
can financial oligarchy. Their suave and 
scholarly spokesmen, after leaving Har- 
vard or Yale, spent their lifetimes in 
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the sacred precincts of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

My presentation before the Darrow 
Board of the case against the steel code 
was simple and quickly made. Fortu- 
nately, the Federal Trade Commission 
had just issued a voluminous report on 
monopolistic conditions in the steel in- 
dustry. It had been drawn by men in the 
employ of the government for many 
years. They were scholars and experts 
who had devoted their lives to tracking 
down the oppressive practices of big in- 
dustries against small business men. It 
was a public report and I presented it 
to the Darrow Board and asked that it 
be received in evidence. 

The Steel Institute, whose directors 
were the code authority, asked for sev- 
eral months to prepare an answer. The 
Board refused. The Steel Institute then 
proceeded to put on its witnesses. The 
first one took almost two days on direct 
examination. Late in the second after- 
noon he was turned over to me for cross- 
examination. 

My knowledge of the steel industry 
up to this time had been limited to rid- 
ing on railroad tracks, crossing bridges 
and watching the red glow in the sky 
from blast furnaces at night. Unknown 
to the Institute, Darrow had given me 
permission to employ one of America’s 
foremost authorities on the steel monop- 
oly, Frank A. Fetter, professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, who 
sat quietly in the audience during all 
the direct examination. All night he 
and another lawyer who had helped try 
the “Pittsburgh Plus” case back in 1924 
drilled me on the facts around which I 
was to base my cross-examination. The 
secretary of the code authority was on 
the stand. After the usual preliminary 
questions, he began to contradict him- 
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self. A recess was called until the fol- 


lowing week. A controversy had arisen 
as to the existence or non-existence of 
papers in the steel code authority’s files. 


During the delay, I sent two investiga- _ 


tors to New York to check the files. 
They were stopped at the front door. 
We had then the unique situation of a 
code authority, having legislative and 
judicial power granted to it by the 
United States government, refusing to 
let another branch of the government 
examine its records. 

The day before the hearing was re- 
sumed I received a letter advising me 
that the witnesses who had already testi- 
fied in behalf of the code authority 
would not return for cross-examination. 
They were not going to expose their 
hands any further. 

The steel group was a little uneasy 
about Johnson at that time. He had an- 
nounced that he was against some of the 
practices the steel crowd was engaging 
in, insisting, particularly, that basing 
points would have to be done away with. 
Johnson planned to fly to New York to 
look into that practice, which in 1924 
was outlawed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, but which now, in a 
slightly modified form, was in full 
bloom under the code. The steel code 
was expiring very shortly. It had only 
been approved in its existing form up 
to the end of May. 

The steel group was perfectly willing 
to make some changes in the code which 
would lighten the burden on small fabri- 
cators, but already it was openly known 
in Washington that Johnson resented 
the intervention of the Darrow Board 
in what he considered his own domain. 

To work out with Darrow and the 
Review Board changes in the codes 
would be stealing Johnson’s thunder. 
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The steel industry, then under the con- 
trol of the National Recovery Adminis- 
trator, had no stomach for incurring 
Johnson’s enmity. There was perhaps 
no public figure in the United States 
so willing to confess his own faults and 
shortcomings as General Johnson—pro- 
vided he did it himself. The steel group 
had witnessed the bitter experiences of 
other people who had criticized him, 


and they had no desire to commit this 


tactical error. 

If the Review Board came out with 
too strong a blast against the code, the 
President might not reapprove it in its 
existing form: Rather than give up the 
trade practice of charging fictitious 
freight rates, known as the basing point 
principle, the steel industry—the larg- 
est employer of labor under any of the 
codes—would withdraw from the NRA. 
This would be a death-blow to all of 
General Johnson’s plans. 

Negotiations were opened to see if 
the Board would resume hearings. I was 
anxious to examine the steel men’s wit- 
nesses further, but Darrow, with intui- 
tive understanding, saw in their move a 
means of delaying the report on this 
industry past the time when tHfir code 
would be up for reapproval by the Presi- 
dent. When they refused to proceed 
promptly he ordered the report drawn 
in accordance with the Federal Trade 
Commission’s findings. 

Something must have happened at 
the NRA, because shortly afterwards 
Johnson’s announced trip to New York 
to investigate the basing point practice 
faded into thin air. No more press state- 
ments came from him against the steel 
trust. Johnson kept the basing point 
machinery for price-fixing in the steel 
code. In return the steel industry stayed 
in the NRA. 
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There was criticism that the Review 
Board found fault with everything that 
came under its scrutiny. This was not 
true. Many of Johnson’s deputies were 
praised for their whole-hearted and sin- 
cere efforts to carry out the President’s 
plan. Probably it was because the Presi- 
dent sensed the inability of such a vola- 
tile man as Johnson to handle the 
deeply entrenched and monopolistic oil 
industry that he had turned this code 
over to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold I. Ickes, to administer. This 
cool, quiet, unassuming man was 
handling that difficult economic struc- 
ture with consummate ease. Given the 
adequate legislative authority, he would 
come nearer to effectuating the Presi- 
dent’s New Deal than a thousand John- 
sons. The Review Board devoted con- 
siderable space to commending him. 

Of course, the witnesses and com- 
plainants who volunteered to testify be- 
fore the Board were there as critics. But 
Darrow constantly guarded against mis- 
information, by insisting that all code 
authorities should be notified of hear- 
ings so that they could be present to 
controvert any misstatements or misrep- 
resentations. In contrast with the NRA 
hearings, Darrow insisted that when a 
witness had completed his testimony, 
the code authority attorney or the code 
authority member himself could cross- 
examine the witness. Many code au- 
thorities and deputy administrators co- 
operated in this respect. 

~ During all the time we were in Wash- 

ington Johnson saw Darrow not more 
gg a half dozen times. Johnson 
usually ate lunch in his private rooms 
next door to Darrow’s hotel headquar- 
ters. When the Darrow-Johnson con- 
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troversy waxed hot, reporters discov- 
ered with glee that the antagonists were 
in adjacent hotel rooms at noon each 
day and hoped for an explosive meeting. 
I never knew of his going to see Darrow 
except once. He and his secretary took 
Darrow for an automobile ride one day. 
Darrow, always forgetful of small de- 
tails, went out without a hat. When he 
came back he had the General’s. 

When the Board was first organized, 
Darrow was told that almost every gov- 
ernment agency had a large publicity 
staff. Johnson’s NRA led the list with 
sixty-five on its payroll. Although these 
men were given high-sounding titles, 
their real work was to ballyhoo the 
man or the department they worked for. 
Darrow refused to permit any one to be 
put on the Board’s payroll for this pur- 
pose. In the first place, he contended 
that it was a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. In the second place, he said that 
the purpose of the Board was not pub- 
licity, for itself or its members, but to 
do a job the President had commis- 
sioned it to do as quickly and efficiently 
as possible, and get out. 

As time went on, it became more and 
more apparent that with the initial work 
of drafting and approving the codes 
done, NRA was metamorphosing itself 
into a gigantic machine using all its en- 
ergy in running itself. One day a caller 
in our office told of an NRA rule re- 
quiring four initials to a letter before it 
could be mailed. Some practical joker 
wrote a long letter on a highly technical 
subject and placed in the middle a page 
or two of Alice in Wonderland, at the 
end reverting to his original subject. It 
passed from one NRA department to 
another and finally came back to his desk 
fully approved with all the initials. 

NRA built up a set of precedents and 
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rules for its own government which 
were practically impossible to overcome, 
but along with this reverence for its 
own precedents went a disregard for the 
elementary laws of economics and a con- 
tempt for decisions of the highest court 
of the land. Houston Thompson, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission 
under President Wilson, got the shock 
of his life at NRA. The Supreme Court 
of the United States had recently de- 
cided a case similar to one that Thomp- 
son was then arguing before the NRA. 
Having served as Trade Commissioner 
- for many years, he was familiar with 
anti-trust laws and cases, but to make 
doubly sure took along under his arm 
the latest volumes of the Supreme Court 
reports, including this last case. As he 
came into the room, the deputy admin- 
istrator in charge eyed him suspiciously. 
“What are those books you have there?” 
he asked. “A Supreme Court decision 
bearing directly on my case,” Thomp- 
son replied, swelling with confidence. 
“Take it out, we are not interested in 
what the Supreme Court says,” was the 
astonishing rejoinder. 

On June 28, 1934, less than four 
months after its inception, the National 
Recovery Review Board filed its last 
report. Fifty-seven public hearings had 
been held, thirty-four codes examined 
and over 3,000 complaints examined. 
Johnson in answer to the criticisms of 
the Review Board vigorously criticized 
all of its reports and demanded that 
the President remove its members, 
declaring. them to be ill-advised, 
prejudiced and engaged in “special 
pleading.” 

At the time of filing the Board’s first 
report, one of the members, a Socialist, 
wrote a letter to the President express- 


ing his own views. This Johnson seized 
upon and characterized as being part of 
the Board report, much to the chagrin 
and astonishment of other members 
who had never seen the letter, had had 
nothing to do with it and did not sub- 
scribe to its principles. Johnson’s large 
staff of publicity men used it to cloud 
the real purpose of the reports in a haze 
of misunderstanding. 

In spite of Johnson’s attacks and de- 
nials, everything that the Darrow Board 
recommended has since in some form or 
other been recognized as the only sound 
course to follow. The Board was against 
price-fixing, and from June 9 on, no new 
code has had price-fixing in its structure. 
It was against the oppression of small 
business men, and the Federal Trade 
Commission has taken away from NRA 
the power to adjudicate what are op- 
pressive practices. The Darrow Board 
reported that it was a hopeless task to 
try to fix prices in service trades. John- 
son bitterly denounced this, but shortly 
afterwards took price-fixing out of the 
service trades. The Darrow Board was 
against one-man control and needless in- 
terference in American business. Today 
Johnson is out, a board is running NRA 
and before any “cracking down” can 
take place NRA must convince the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Attor- 
ney General’s office of its necessity. All 
labor controversies are removed from 
NRA and placed with a special indus- 
trial relations board. 

The enthusiastic public opinion which 
gave force at first to the NRA law has 
been sadly reduced by the discovery that 
the Blue Eagle can not cure everybody’s 
ills. What will happen to’the remains 
of the General’s grandiose structure now 
that he is gone is yet to be seen. 
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Playing the Numbers 


By J. SaunpERs REDDING 


The curious history of a gambling racket which has impoverished 


thousands, affected insurance companies and appar- 


ently can not be stopped 


© ONE seems to know exactly 
N where or with whom the num- 
bers game originated, but the 
most authentic tradition has it that it 
began with a West Indian Negro— 
one Holstein, who combined the prosaic 
traits of a financier with the dizzy im- 
aginative flights of a fingerless Midas. 
Though, the story goes, before his rise 
to affluence he seldom had one dime to 
rub against the other, he studied the 
financial press with feverish interest. Ar- 
riving in New York just before the old 
policy game was wiped out, he learned 
one rewarding lesson—that everybody 
everywhere desired to get rich quickly, 
and that this desire could be cashed in 
on. When he rose to wealth and posi- 
tion—contributing to Negro education, 
donating annually a substantial literary 
prize, and taking hundreds of the 
poorer Negro children up the Hudson 
each summer—he condemned the de- 
sires which his skilful manipulations 
had made a source of vast wealth for 
himself. But earlier he had not been so 
mellow a philosopher, so kind-hearted a 
benefactor. He had been a Fifth Avenue 
store porter with an eye for the stock 
market reports and the shrewdness of 
a race-track tout. 


Came the day when, studying the 
clearing house totals, an idea struck 
Holstein between the eyes. Tradition 
has it that sitting in his airless janitor’s 
closet, surrounded by brooms and mops, 
he let out an uproarious laugh and in 
general acted like a drunken man. That 
night when the pavement had been 
swept and the last clerk had gone, he - 
sat in the basement until dawn study- 
ing the clearing house totals in the pa- 
pers he had saved religiously. He had 
them for a year back. The thought that 
the figures differed each day played in 
his mind like a wasp in an empty room. 
It did not immediately occur to him 
how he was to use this information, so 
for six months he thought it over, mean- 
time stacking the dollars he could pinch 
from his porter’s wages. At last he de- 
vised the simple scheme of selecting 
three digits, two from the first and one 
from the second total, by an unvarying 
rule, and having bets placed upon guess- 
ing the number. Thus, if the clearing 
house totals appeared 8,356,201 and 6,- 
497,000 the winning number would be 
567. He offered odds of 600 to one. 

In a year he owned three of the finest 
apartment buildings in Harlem, a fleet 
of expensive cars, a home on Long Is- 
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land and several thousand acres of farm- 
Jand in Virginia. 


It was some time before the numbers 
game won any popularity outside Har- 
lem. Gradually, however, as the game 
attracted more competitors in Spadeland 
and the weaker backers were driven out 
by the stronger, the cities in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and along the sea- 
board came to know of it, until now 
there are large numbers syndicates op- 
erating from Portland to Savannah and 
lesser organizations are born and flour- 
ish prodigiously and are at last smoth- 
ered by the greater weight of the syn- 
dicates. Every week the Negro papers 
carry stories of rivalry among numbers 
factions. The towns in New Jersey 
seethe with the activities of the num- 
bers barons. In Philadelphia one city of- 
ficial, realizing the perniciousness of the 
evil, tried to get police backing to wipe 
it out and was laughed at for his pains. 
It is reported that the recent mysterious 
murder of a young evangelist who spe- 
cialized in “consecr-ted dimes” was tied 
up with the Negro pool. So long as the 
game was confined largely to Negroes, 
municipal authorities did little or noth- 
ing about it, “but now that whites are 
becoming more and more involved it 
takes on the nature of a real menace.” 

In the beginning the set-up was sim- 
ple. Indeed it was often run by one 
man who started on the proverbial shoe- 
string, limiting his clientele, refusing to 
take bets of more than two or three 
cents, and in general husbanding his re- 
serves. A shrewd man managed nicely. 
He acted as contacter, writer, pick-up, 


checker and banker. He put himself for-. 


ward as an agent usually, and, under 
the protection of a non-existent organi- 
zation, pulled off his maneuvers in high 
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finance with daring éclat. A common 
stunt was to “back down,” the name 
given to the simple procedure of declar- 
ing all bets off without refunding them. 
Perhaps some individual gifted with 
an instant of foresight would whisper 
it about that 322 would be the number 
three days hence. The players would 
bet on it. If the number happened to 
“hit,” the banker would simply make 
the announcement that the bosses in 
New York had sent word that there 
was a “leak” and that no bets would be 
paid off that day. It was the method he 
used to protect himself from too heavy 
a run. After all, the players stood to 
lose only a penny or two, at most a 
dime, and they usually accepted it as 
part of the game. 

The first numbers banker in our 
town was a young man named Bill 
Castle. He graduated from the seat of 
a city dump cart to the cab of an inter- 
state moving van. He had lots of 
friends. On Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays he used to sit on the long bench 
in front of the pool room and boast to 
his listeners that he had “sense” and 
that before long he was going to have 
dollars. Quite a punster was Bill. Then 
in the fall of 1929 when the moving 
business took a seasonal slump he 
climbed down from behind his wheel; 
changed his clothes, rented a small 
store and put in a few cigars, a tele- 
phone and a carbon duplicate receipt 
book. Thereafter his day seemed di- 
vided into two periods; the first from 
eight to eleven a. M. when the shade of 
his store window would be down mys- 
teriously; and the other from eleven 
on when he seemed to do nothing but 
talk over the telephone and write fig- 
ures in the receipt book. He was cater- 
ing to a clientele of three or four 
hundred. His receipts were as high as 
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forty dollars a day, and even then he 
was fighting against expansion. 

The first time the police arrested him 
he was charged with being a public 
nuisance and fined to the limit. He paid. 
He was glad to. But it made him wary, 
for his arrest had brought him out of 
the shade into the glaring light of pub- 
licity, and local parasites jumped at him 
like fleas at a mangy dog. But they were 
not all parasites. For instance, his ward 
councilman came. He was a man of 
many resources. He managed the only 
Negro theatre in the town, was partner 
in a growing drug store and had been 
written up as a Negro leader. He could 
offer Bill definite advantages, obviat- 
ing the necessity to fight against expan- 
sion. With some twenty thousand 
Negroes to sponge on (three-fourths of 
whom were crying for a chance to play) 
there was no end to the possibilities. 
Of course the councilman himself 
would take no chances. His name and 
backing must be kept secret. The tax- 
payers might not like their leader being 
a member of the underworld. 

All difficulties, however, were ironed 
out and the numbers flourished anew. 
A different set-up was necessary. The 

police had found out about Castle be- 
cause it was against all the laws of legiti- 
mate economics for more people to pass 
in and out of a man’s store when it was 
supposed to be closed than when it was 
open. Moreover, no one ever bought 
the cigars he pretended to be selling. 
‘Oh, he renewed his stock frequently, 
for it was his practice to mollify the 
heavy losers with gifts of stogies. But 
for the most part all who entered came 
out with a little white slip of paper and 
an adventurous, hopeful look in their 
eyes. Finally it became a numbers law, 
founded on usage and enforced by the 
sporadic arrest of offenders, that no 


more bets were to be made at the place 
of business. The system of “runners” or 
writers, long established in New York, 
was put into use. Each runner was pro- 
vided with a duplicate receipt book. He 
canvassed among his friends and ac- 
quaintances for bets. The more popular 
a runner the bigger his “takings” ‘and 
the bigger the income of the bank. His 
cut was twenty cents on a dollar, and 
many of them made as high as six dol- 
lars a'day. When one of the players for 
whom he had taken a bet made a hit, 
twenty per cent of the winnings went to 
the runner. With what a clever writer 
could filch, the income was attractive. 
Many men have given up the legitimate 
pursuits of insurance collecting, Pull- 
man portering and waiting to engage in 
number writing. They are not all stupid 
men. They feel that the income from 
the racket is permanent. 

As the number of runners increased, 


each was given his own district and — 


special designation. One known as 
“F 5” had the factory section. It was his 
by inalienable right. (There are cases 
in which a writer discharged from one 
organization and operating for another 
has gone to his old district and found a 
rival. There has been bloodshed. The 
tradition among them is fixed. Each 
new writer must find out new worlds to 
conquer.) He could collect his bets at 
morning by making the rounds of the 
factory rest rooms before work began, 
or at night. It was required of him only 
that his slips be in the office at a certain 
time each day and that there be no 
erasures, no blemishes, no changes of 
any kind on a slip. It was also thought 
best for the runner to be at the office at 
“pay-off” time, for when the number 
came through and one of his patrons 
had a hit, it was the runner’s business to 
collect from the bank for his client. 
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This system of paying off brought up 
another problem. Dishonest runners 
collecting from the bank a hit of four 
or five hundred dollars (and sometimes 
as high as eighteen hundred) have been 
known to abscond. There was no re- 
dress, for the banker, already a criminal 
of a sort, dared not report to police. Too 
many explanations would have been 
required. In our town the politician- 
banker was put in a ticklish position be- 
cause the dishonest runner used his 
political and social standing as a weapon 
against him. 

But the pay-off method was undesir- 
able for another reason. In a town 
where the majority of the Negro popu- 
lation is engaged in factory work or 
domestic service, going to and coming 
from their employment at regular 
hours in more or less tell-tale clothes, 
ten or twelve Negroes forever dressed 
up and forever apparently loafing 
through nominal working hours are a 
suspicion-arousing lot. Add to this the 
fact that a sharp-eyed policeman walk- 
ing a certain beat has noticed several 
times these ten or twelve dandies mak- 
ing their way to a prearranged meeting 
place, and you have all the elements 
necessary to a raid. Raids occurred. The 
police confiscated hundreds of dollars. 
Heavy fines were imposed. The time 
had come for a change in organization. 


III 


The next step was expensive, but it 
was also expansive. The councilman 
was finding his underworld business 
harrowing. So far there was no one in 
the game of equal social responsibility, 


and if he were caught there would be: 


no alleviating his disgrace. What he 
wanted was some one to share the 
opprobrium and, incidentally, the 
profits. He found such a man in a rela- 


tive and fellow politician. The new 
man had something of a reputation as a 
ward boss and, what was of equal im- 
portance, his wife was of an old respect- 
able family. Changes were made at 
once. Heretofore the offices of the game 
had been housed in suspicious-looking 
stores or even more suspicious-looking 
houses in poor communities. They 
moved now, establishing themselves in 
a long room on the second floor of the 
Negro theatre building. Such a place 
was beyond suspicion, for they were 
flanked on one side by the Y.M.C.A., 
and on the other by a polite dancing 
school. On the doors and windows of 
the new quarters were blazoned “Na- 
tional Society.” Adding machines, type- 
writers and telephones were installed. 
Duplicate receipt books arrived by the 
case. A bank cage was set up and behind 
it stood money counters and changers, 
quoters and housemen, all busily en- 
gaged in helping a poor people grow 
poorer. That summer a check-up of the 
office force would have revealed school 
teachers, male and female, a church 
deacon, the wife of a physician, a well- 
known ex-vaudeville performer and 
other potential “serviceable citizens.” 
Their being there was significant of 
the first step in the development of a 
peculiar mental attitude that has grown 
as the game has spread. 

Unlike a great many legitimate busi- 
nesses the numbers game has never 
employed more help than it needs; nor 
has it ever tried to get along with less. 
Moving into more spacious quarters 
and engaging more employes was neces- 
sary. (Receipts at the time were about 
a thousand dollars a day.) It was also 
good business from the standpoint of 
the bankers to employ people of some 
position; people who would feel it a 
lasting shame to be caught and would 
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therefore take all precautions not to be 
caught. The attitude has changed now, 
for usage has made people callous, and 
the morale of the office personnel has 
sunk to the level of that of the writers. 

A corps of “pick-up” men was en- 
gaged, further to circumvent the police. 
A certain house in each district was 
designated as the “lay-down.” The 
usual price for engaging such a house 
was ten dollars a day. Here the runner 
would leave his collections to be picked 
up and taken to the home office, and 
here would he come for the pay-off for 
his clients. No pick-up man had more 
than two lay-downs, for if he were dis- 
honest his loot would have run into 
hundreds of dollars. But this did not 
eliminate the filching runner. Pay-off 
men were. engaged. These men, offi- 
cially listed as agents of the National 
Society (posing as a mutual insurance 
company), were bonded. Losses from 
dishonesty became practically non-ex- 
istent, and the figures show that the 
new set-up was well worth the expense. 
From nine and ten hundred dollars a 
day the takings jumped to sixteen hun- 

—and it was no secret. 

At this time the actual backers of the 
game were unknown to the general 
public. The organization ran smoothly. 
Bets of more than fifty cents on a num- 
ber were not accepted. Certain numbers 
called “doubles” and “triples” (225, 
444, any number in which one digit is 
repeated) paid only three to one, that 
is, three dollars on the penny: some 
numbers paid nothing at all. There 
were times when after a particularly 
heavy run the bank would close down 
for a day or two or limit the play to a 
few hundred people until losses were 
recouped. Of course such emergencies 
were rare, for it is not a game in which 
the bankers can lose. And now the 


heavy losses have been provided for 
through a system technically known as 
“insurance.” 

Above the local bank is an organiza- 
tion known as the “surer,” which is to 
the bank what the bank is to the players. 
Say 605 is a “hot” number. Many peo- 
ple wager on it. The slips are full of it, 
representing hundreds of dollars at six 
dollars on the penny. The overwhelm- 
ing number of 6057s shakes the banker’s 
confidence. He can no longer afford to 
pull the cheap trick of backing down. 
He thrives on the trust of the people. 
But 605 is too big a risk for him to take; 
so he “sures out” to a syndicate part or 
all of his bets on 605. It is a chance of 
course, and if it does not hit, the local 
banker has gained nothing. If it does 
hit, he should worry. 


IV 


Thus matters stood in the summer of 
1929 when several well-known insur- 
ance companies, losing premiums to the 
tune of thousands, got together in an 
attempt to strike an effective blow at 
the racket. At the time the game was 
based solely on the clearing house fig- 
ures which were published daily. The 
idea was to stop the publication of the 
figures and so stop the game. Straight- 
way the clearing house at New York 
stopped publication and other clearing 
houses followed suit. The numbers 
barons pulled their kinky hair. Two 
days after the drastic action of the clear- 
ing houses, the chief bankers from 
Richmond to Boston met in impressive 
conclave in New York. Some of the 
bankers were politicians, some physi- 
cians, some ministers and others plain 
public enemies of the second or third 
degree. All were certain that they were 
oppressed. The meeting took on the 
nature of an N.A.A.C.P. conference 
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when one baron declared that white 
demagogues had squelched their means 
of livelihood because they were loth to 
see Negroes acquiring wealth. They 
worked themselves into a lathering rage 
over this aspect of the problem, and for 
three days did nothing. Then a mild- 
looking little man, the secretary of a 
baron from New England, suggested 
that the race track figures be used. 
There was an uncertain silence; then a 
barrage of questions. The secretary an- 
swered them all. Of course the races 
followed the seasons, but what of that? 
The results from Caliente, from Havre 
de Grace, from Belmont, from Haw- 
thorne—all were published. Some- 
where horse races were run every day. 

The idea was accepted with much 
back-slapping and much joy at having 
put something over on the white man. 
In a jiffy they had worked out the 
process of selecting the winning num- 
ber. The first three races were chosen 
as the basis. In each race the three horses 
coming in first are listed as winner, sec- 
ond and third. Beside each “money” 
horse is the amount he pays to win, to 
place and to show. For an instance: 
Bolitho, the winner, pays $5.25; Fara- 
way, running second, pays $7.40; Thun- 
der, the third, pays $2.20. These figures 
are totaled—1,485. The same is done 
for the second and third races. Now let 
us say that the total for the second race 
is 2,257 and for the third race 1,867. 
Then the third figure from the right of 
each total is taken to form the winning 
number, in this case 428. (Some bank- 
ers prefer to play on the third, fifth, 
and seventh races, but the work-out is 
the same.) 

Within a week after the insurance 
companies had throttled the evil it was 
going again full blast. 

Always the bankers have looked after 
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their clients. They reduced the ordinary 
odds to §00 to one, but at the same 
time they introduced “boxing,” where- 
by a player may take one number and 
its combinations, play as much on it as 
he chooses, and if any of the combina- 
tions hit, collect 250 to one. They also 
pay odds of 250 to one if the player has 
the last two digits of the winning num- 
ber. 

The set-up has not changed much in 
the last few years. For the protection of 
all the employes the organization now 
hires a “front man,” one who is known 
as the leader of the racket in his com- 
munity, and who takes all the blame. 
It is his business to appear in court 
whenever a writer is nabbed. In most 
cases there is a fine of from fifty to a 
thousand dollars with jail terms as alter- 
natives. The fines are always paid. The 
buffer’s salary is tremendous. One front 
man I know receives five hundred a 
month and five per cent of the takings. 
He keeps three cars and is liberal with 
his money. He does not mingle socially 
with the higher-ups he protects, but 
other men o rt social position than 
his envy his wealth, and high school 
chaps pattern themselves after him. He 
is a new type among Negroes. He is the 
leader of his own set—a fast, sporting 
set that keeps saddle horses and motor 
boats, expensive liquors and anemic- 
looking white women. 

Then there is the class below him, 
the petty clerks, counters, runners and 
pick-ups. Their salaries are not so large, 
but in these times twenty-five to fifty 
dollars for a twelve- or fourteen-hour 
week is not to be sneezed at. And they 


; always expect to make a big hit. Per- 


haps some of them have dreamed of 
starting on their own, but with the in- 
crease in numbers murders their ardor 
is not so great. Last winter a carload of 
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gangsters using bombs and bullets 
wrecked the club of a baron in Camden, 
New Jersey. In the spring Providence, 
Rhode Island, was stunned by the gang 
murder of Daddy Black, one of the best 
known digit kings in the East. The 
thugs walked into the back room of the 
counting house where Black was help- 
ing count out seven thousand dollars in 
coin (the day’s receipts) and opened fire 
immediately. At the trial of the mur- 
derers the growing bi-racial aspect of 
the racket was revealed. White gang- 
sters, jealous of the big takes, have 
introduced Moranic methods—swift 
motor cars, steel doors and sub-machine 


guns. 


Each racket has its scavengers who 
catch up the crumbs from the royal 
feasts. A belief in sights and signs and 
sorcery has always been the weakness 
(or the strength) of Negroes. Between 
the time that the policy game was dying 
and the numbers game being born dream 
books, lucky stones, snake oil and other 
paraphernalia of abracadabra passed 
somewhat into discard. Now they have 
come back again. There are forty-three 
varieties of dream books on the market. 
Each dream is listed with the number 
it foretells: caké—174; nuts—213. No 
two books list the same number for the 
same dream. Some are advertised as 
sure-fire. Others are more modest: “We 
guarantee no hits. The stars may not be 
with you.” And still others list three 
and four numbers for each dream, read 
them backwards or forwards, top-to- 
bottom, bottom-to-top, take your choice. 
Numerologists and seers advertise in 
the papers that make no bones of cater- 
ing to the numbers game. The most 
revered papers are the tabloids, like the 
Mirror and the News of New York 
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and the News of Philadelphia. They 
carry the dope of such famed prognosti- 
cators as Policy Pete, Lucky Sam and 
Darby Hicks. Under “Personals” the 
News of Philadelphia carries the fol- 
lowing ad: 

Lucky Hits, 1st, 2nd, 3rd R [aces] Mail 
50c. today Pay $2.00 when you hit. Horo- 
scopes, 3 yr. forecasts $3.00. Professor Harvey. 


I have seen Professor Harvey’s fore- 
casts. He sends out a sheet of paper full 
of figures. He warns his customers to 
keep the numbers in until they hit. Per- 
fectly simple! Any combination of num- 
bers will come out if one has the money 
and patience to keep them in. 

Even more complete results are 
guaranteed by Gould and Company. In 
the Afro-American, a Negro weekly 
with a large circulation, Gould and 
Company carry the following exciting 
anouncement. 


LOOK! LOOK! The horses are really run- 
ning true to form at Hawthorne track and 
Coney Island. Gould and Co. is right on the 
scene of action, looking out for our own inter- 
est, and taking special care of our numbers 
clients. Our complete list of clients are really 
making good money off our straight Exact 
Number Info [information]. We are race horse 
owners and trainers. We are right on the scene 


of action ; we are directly connected withevery - 


race track in America. We see everything that 
goes on before races are run, that is pertaining 
to inside “Number Dope.” . . . 


Gould and Company then set forth 2 
string of numbers which hit the month 
before and which, they say, they fore- 
cast, adding triumphantly: “As a result 
of these numbers many small-time 
bankers had to close their doors.” 
Special low fees are: “$2:50 for one day 
or $4:50 for 2 days straight.” 

Perhaps the highest charge is made 
by the Morris Stock Exchange of New 
York. Here is their ad: 
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We told you last week we were going to 
spread the dope. We did it. All our customers 
got well. Now for the benefit of those who 
didn’t get in on our last week’s special, you 
have another chance this week: if you have 
been a loser, now is your time to get well. . . . 


Then in heavy face type they have this 
significant line: 


Congratulations to our many happy custom- 
ers for donating to us so /iberal from your last 
week’s winnings. Notice: the bankers were hit 
hard all over the country with my numbers and 
many of them have warned their writers not 
to accept any more of my numbers. Keep your 
secrets! No matter how long you have played 
without success you can get ahead with my 
dope. My word is my bond that I will back to 
the limit. All my customers are absolute win- 
ners. Rush $3:00 by Western Union or Postal 
Telegraph only and receive one winner for the 
following day. Notice—Don’t write, no letters 
accepted or answered. 


Certainly they do not mean to be haled 
into court on charges of using the mails 
to defraud. They are no dummies. 
vi 
But what of the people who play? To 


what class do they belong? We have © 


seen that in many instances the bankers 
are the social and political leaders in 
their communities. At first there was a 
decided feeling among the operators of 
the game that their activities should be 
kept secret; that it was not just the 
thing for respectable people to engage 
in. But as custom made them less mind- 
ful of public opinion they worked more 
in the open, only careful not to embar- 
rass the police, who in many instances 
are paid to be deaf, dumb and blind. 
A peculiar psychology eventually per- 
vaded the followers of the put-your- 
money-on-the-number cult. After all, 
they came to reason, it is not really 
gambling. One does not miss a penny, 
or two pennies, or even a dime a day. 
And if it were wrong, if it were a social 


evil, would Dr. So-and-So, or lawyer 
Whatzit back it? Why, he’s a member 
of the school board and one of the trus- 
tees of Chicksaw College! 

These are not far-fetched imaginings. 
In my own town the two biggest back- 
ers of the game are men of responsible 
station. One is a member of the city 
council from the most populous ward in 
the city. The other was until recently 
the only Negro on the board of seven 
State commissioners of the poor. Their 
social positions are unassailable. A defi- 
nite notion has grown up between them 
that they are the benefactors of their 
people. They have a way of explaining 
it, of making it all seem plausibly phil- 
anthropic. “Take the person of small 
means who plays a penny or two a day. 
Perhaps he does not hit for a week: He’s 
only a few cents out. But there’s always 
the chance to win, a chance worth tak- 
ing. And if he wins, if he makes a two- 
cent hit once every two weeks, or even 
once a month—well, figure it out for 
yourself,” 

But with all their explanations, they 
know that such is not the way of the 
game. The chances are 999 to one. The 
small player seldom hits more than 
once in ten or eleven months, while the 
average is twice in 681 days. It is the 
person who plays from fifty cents to 
two dollars a day on a large group of 
numbers who hits with some frequency ; 
but even he plays a losing game. One 
syndicate with a flair for statistics pre- 
sents the following record (records -of 
the racket are compiled and sold to 
the bankers) marked “Mrs. Average 
Player.” It tells an interesting tale. The 


-record is of 681 playing days. The aver- 


age play per day was twenty-one cents, 
amounting to $143.22 for the whole 
period. Of this amount $16.60 went 
back to the player in hits, one for two 
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cents on the 366th day, one for one cent 
on the 402nd day. In the period the 
player lost $126.62. A relatively small 
amount? But wait. Mrs. Average 
Player is a domestic at seven dollars a 
week, carfare paid. She has a husband 
and two children of pre-school age. The 
husband has not been in steady employ- 
ment for eighteen months and has 
added just $22.71 to the family income 
in that length of time. They pay ten 
dollars a month rent for two rooms: a 
sick benefit insurance policy has lapsed: 
she is “unfinancial” in her lodge. For 
such a person $126.62 is quite a fortune. 

The average male player’s record is 
somewhat different in detail, but nearly 
the same in general outline. His income 
is larger, but he also plunges deeper. He 
is a bachelor with no one dependent 
upon him for support. Occasionally he 
sends away for a number and plays as 
much as two dollars a day on it for a 
week, by which time his reckless courage 
has worn out. “Mr. Average Player” 
wagers twenty-eight cents a day. His 
bets for 681 days amount to $190.61. 
Of this amount he receives back in win- 
nings $46.40. He is an industrial la- 
borer at $13.50 a week. Board and 
lodging cost seven; his laundry is done 
by the Chinaman; he is “financial” in 
the Elks and the social club to which he 
belongs; he owns no insurance; num- 
bers is not his only form of gambling. 
He pretends that he does not feel 


- twenty-eight cents a day, but he gets 


feverishly excited as he buys the eve- 
ning paper. When he hits, he often gets 
roaring drunk and spends the rest of his 
winnings by sending away for a number 
or by visiting Madame Redfern who 
“sees” a number for him at a dollar a 
look. Those who play and pay go to 
extraordinary lengths to be bamboshed. 

Mother Brown is a practising evan- 


gelist, psychic adviser and seer. Her 
evangelical services are worth a hun- 
dred dollars a night to her; but she also 
sells lucky oil. A smear of it costs a 
quarter. She herself applies it. The 
touch of her hand is said to be blessed. 
When she has worked her audience into 
a religious fervor she injects the eco- 
nomic question. Through the spirit she 
touches the pocket. To the uninitiated 
her talk is so much Chinese, but to the 
devotee . . . Her oil will grease the 
way to affluence. One by one her 
listeners file by while from a copper can 
she dabs each with oil smelling heavily 
of rose water. She leads a prayer. She 
announces a hymn, and the number of 
the hymn is she number to play the next 


y: 

When in the spring of 1930 a highly 
reputable Negro insurance company 
operating in the District of Columbia 
and the Middle Atlantic States went 
into receivership people shook their 
heads and blamed it on the depression. 
One of the district officials, however, 
revealed this information: “Most of the 
people we insure are the every-day 
wage earners who want to protect them- 
selves in case of illness and want some- 
thing to bury themselves with. Their 
policies call for ten or fifteen cents a 
week, collected weekly. Over a period 
of several months the number of people 
who allowed their insurance to lapse 
was tremendous—people who’d been in 
for years. I did a little investigating and 
discovered that the money that formerly 
went for insurance was being paid out 
in numbers. In one town alone where in 
1928 we insured sixteen hundred peo- 
ple, by the end of 1930 we could not 
point to one hundred paid up premi- 
ums.” 
A school teacher protests at the fall- 
ing off in the savings of her pupils. She 
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sets an excellent example. Her students 
see her anxiously scanning the early 
edition of the evening paper. They 
watch her pore over the little white 
slips she takes from her bag. They 
know what those slips mean. Have they 
not seen the numbers writer making his 
rounds at recess? And do not their 
mothers have the same kind of slips? 
Have they not been questioned about 
their dreams and about the numbers 
they have seen and thought and per- 
haps written down? It is an old 
belief that children are more gifted 
with powers of divination than their 
elders. 

So the fever has struck all classes and 
conditions of men. The whites, a little 
jealous of the aggrandizement of a few 


black bankers, have entered the field. 
They are more ruthless than the Ne- 


groes. One white syndicate was set up © 


in Wilmington, Delaware, last summer. 
They found the established bankers 
paying 600 to one, and they proposed 
that the odds be brought down to 500 
to one. When the colored big shots re- 
fused, the whites employed strong arm 
methods. There was sufficient excite- 


ment to arouse the Evening Journal. It. 


carried editorials on the racket on 
August 10 and 11, thereby prodding 
the police to action. Three petty arrests 
were made during the week. The wise- 
acres read the editorials and watched 
the lethargic activity of the police with 
amused and cynical smiles. The num- 
bers game, they said, is here to stay. 
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A Use for Human Interest Stories 


By G. Martuer, Jr. 


When newspapers give intimate details about the latest head- 
liner they are doing more than pander to idle curiosity 


s I write these lines, a famous kid- 

A napping case has, in the quaint 

parlance of the newspapers, 

“split wide open”—and the “human in- 
terest story” is with us again. 

How the reporters manage to dig out 
the intimate details of an individual’s 
life in such great quantities and such 
short time is their own secret, but a 
constant source of astonishment to me. 
Last night’s paper carried a picture of 
the kidnapper’s house, and gave all the 
particulars of its size and furnishings; 
this morning’s has a picture of the par- 
lor, with the man’s bewildered wife 
sitting in an overstuffed chair; this af- 
ternoon’s shows her, baby on hip, stir- 
ring some kind of food in a kettle on 
the kitchen stove. What tomorrow’s will 
reveal, only the composing room knows. 

In common with most people who 
make a pretense of decent privacy, I 
have usually been somewhat revolted 
by this human interest type of news- 
paper article and picture. Of what con- 
cern to other people, I have said, is it 
that Daisy Doe, charged with shooting 
one husband too many, had fried eggs 
for supper? Or that Gladys Gorgeous, 
film star, is “that way” about her cam- 
era man? And that Dick Daring, the 
desperado, has a weakness for lavender 


pajamas? Let them eat their eggs, love 
their loves, and lie in lavender in peace, 
so long as they stay off my front porch! 

As I looked at this afternoon’s paper 
it struck me as being remarkably nosey 
—photographing a woman in her own 
kitchen, her own intimate quarter of the 
family castle, not because she was devel- 
oping a new dish in response to woman’s 
eternal query, “What shall we have to 
eat?” but just out of ordinary, very 
plain curiosity. Small-town stuff. Neigh- 
borhood gossip. 

And then.I thought, why not? Is it 
really out of place in a metropolitan 
newspaper, after all? 

Suppose the man and his family had 
lived in your old home neighborhood, 
back in Grubb’s Corners—a rural cross- 
roads hamlet of a church, a district 
school, a corner store and a dozen houses — 
straggling along the intersecting roads? 
You would not have needed a picture 
of his wife and his child and his kitch- 
en, for you would have known exactly 
what each looked like. You would have 
known what kind of clothes they wore, 
and known it so well you could have 
made a good guess as to which suit he 
had on when arrested. You would have. 
known what their favorite foods were; 
very likely your own wife would have 
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established the custom of trading her 
buns for the lady’s crullers, and the like. 
You would have known where each of 
the family was born, his age, how long 
they had lived in what places, what they 
had intended to make of themselves, 
what broken dreams they had, their se- 
cret vices and their secret hopes. 

The stuff the newspaper prints would 
have been superficial to you, for you 
would have known so much more about 
them that was so much more intimate. 
In a small rural neighborhood, even a 
man’s soul is not his own, but common 
property. Door sills are low; neighbor- 
hood affairs run in over them, personal 
affairs run out. 

The sociologist calls the neighbor- 
hood a “primary” group; its human 
contacts are intimate, direct, constantly 
face-to-face. Its controls are strong. If 


_an individual stray but a hairbreadth 


from the beaten path, that straying 
is known and commented upon, and 
a thinly-concealed scorn brings him 
sharply back. No one makes innovations 
in conduct in his home neighborhood— 
experiments with ethics and morals are 
best merely sighed after, or else saved 
for a glorious and wicked spree in the 
city. 

For our modern city is dubbed a “sec- 
ondary” group; its human contacts are 
casual and impersonal. One knows John 
Smith as a banker, but rarely finds out, 
or cares to find out, his religion or his 
morals. But a part of one’s character is 
known to each group of friends; Jekyl- 
and-Hydes are common. Though there 
are those who would condemn if they 
knew, still one can find congenial souls 
for almost any enterprise, any new 
scheme of behavior, and the public con- 
science is weak. 

But the city is of comparatively recent 
dominance. The social world has for 
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long generations been a world of small, 
primary, intimate, face-to-face groups, 
with each man knowing each detail of 
his neighbor’s life, and being so known 
by him. Mankind is as yet a stranger to 
the modern urban life with its casual, 
secondary, one-purpose contacts. And as 
a stranger, is it not possible for him to 
become lonely—lonely for the old inti- 
macy and publicity of his and his neigh- 
bor’s lives, back in Grubb’s Corners? 

The human interest article of the 
newspaper gives something of that inti- 
macy. In the reading of it, we become 
neighbors, to a certain degree, of those 
famous and infamous ones who have 
hitherto been but names and faces to us. 
By it we peek into their closets and 
count their suits and dresses, as we used 
to lift the corner of the sitting-room 
curtain to peek at the neighbors’ Easter 
array; we overhear their quarrels, just 
as we used to listen to Jed Simpkins 
argue with his wife; we gaze at the 
slain gun-Moll, as we peered through 
the doorway of the undertaker’s at the 
luckless tramp whom the constable shot 
rifling the clothing store safe. It satisfies 
our insatiable desire to peek and pry, 
and to be peeked and pried at. 

For we each of us have a desire to 
know thoroughly and to be known thor- 
oughly. That is one of the reasons for 
marriage; by it we have an interchange 
of the little, intimate hopes and fears 
and thoughts and habits, become impor- 
tant to some one, and acquire some one 
who is important to us. The newspaper 
human interest story may be just such 
another mechanism for the satisfaction 
of that human desire for intimate re- 
sponse. 

Certain it is that many of them, writ- 
ten by the principals themselves, have 
little reticence. They are obviously a 
means of relief to the tellers, particu- 
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larly the most bragging ones. Generally 
their publication is followed by a flood 
of letters to the writers or the written- 
about, letters which praise or condemn, 
offer advice or matrimony, tell personal 
troubles in return, or ask for gifts. The 
first individual has bared something of 
his secret to the public, and the public, 
in turn, seeks to share its own and com- 
plete the cycle of intimate expression 
and response. 

It may well be that the newspaper, 
in its rdle of neighborhood gossip, thus 
renders a distinct service to its readers. 
Of course, we do not all like it—con- 
sciously. Some of us have come to hate 
gossip in any form—openly. But it is 
hard to stop reading a real human inter- 
est story, just as it is hard to hush a 
gossip when she bears delightfully 
shocking news. We know it is evil, yet 
we feel its pull. And perhaps the more 
sophisticated of us do wrong to condemn 
too loftily that which may be an essential 
part of the social life of our fellows. 

After all, something like the human 
interest story may be an absolute neces- 
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sity to our modern urban world. There 
has never been an enduring civilization 
built upon secondary relationships in the 
world. The neighborhood, with its 
strong social controls, may be a necessity 
if the human animal is to be properly 
trained and disciplined into safe society. 
But we can not go back to the real neigh- 
borhood and still keep our urban civili- 
zation. The “psychic neighborhood” 
which this strange kind of writing 
creates may be as far from Grubb’s 
Corners as we dare to go. ; 

The more we are fascinated by, and 
yet repulsed by, the human interest 
story, the more valuable it will become 
as a means of social control. For in the 
old neighborhood where humanity was 
reared some of us conformed to the con- 
ventions only because we knew full well 
that if we did not, Susie Pry would 
spread the tale of our misdeeds far and 
wide. And the threat of having the cut 
of one’s undershirt discussed in a neat 
little box in the Evening News may 
be having the same salutary effect 
today! 
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Biographical New Dealing 


By Louise 


The crazy spirit of our times manifests itself rarely in so peculiar 
a fashion as in the trend of biographies 


IOGRAPHICALLY as well as politi- 
cally, we are in the throes of a 
New Deal. A New Deal which, 
if it has thus far failed to provide any of 
us with a really first-class hand, has at 
least produced a tolerable amount of 
excitement. The political New Deal, of 
course, has its special symbol in the 
NRA; the biographical one has its 
BRA, or Biographical Rehabilitation 
Association. 

Not so very long ago, biography was 
almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Belittlers, perhaps more generally 
known as the Debunkers, whose great 
aim it was to drag down all our one-time 
_ heroes and heroines toa level below that 

of ordinary humanity, by being extraor- 
dinarily perspicacious regarding their 
faults, and more than a little blind re- 
garding their virtues. Not only were 
the feet of clay upon which certain of 
our former idols undeniably rested re- 
vealed and analyzed with savage glee, 
but attention was concentrated upon 
them to an extent which caused many 
to forget or at least ignore the fact that 
while the idols’ feet might be made of 
_ Clay, their heads were quite certainly 
compounded of a different substance. 
This heyday of the Belittlers was fol- 
lowed by a very brief period of modera- 


tion, too good to Idst, and now we have 
the New Deal, whose aims and objects 
are the very opposite of the Belittlers’. 
Instead of showing us how many of the 
famous were really infamous, the dev- 
otees of the BRA are busily engaged 
in telling us how many of those we have 
fondly looked upon as reprehensible, if 
not positively infamous, are in truth 
worthy of respect, and perhaps even of 
admiration. 

The New Deal in biography, like the 
New Deal in politics, is not entirely 
novel in all its aspects. For instance, 
some years have passed since unkind 
historians compelled us to give up our 
long-cherished vision of Lucrezia Bor- 
gia as a beautiful but exceedingly im- 
proper young woman with an interest- 
ing and dramatic habit of administering 
poison to any one who happened to dis- 
please her; poison, moreover, of a pe- 
culiarly subtle kind which proved a 
never-failing help and comfort to writ- 
ers of murder stories. It was a sad day 
for all of us when we were compelled 
to relinquish this fascinatingly oppro- ~ 
brious figure, and ac¢ept in its stead a 
rather dull but very respectable person 
possessed of numerous domestic virtues, 
who may, for all we know, have been 
addicted to dosing those about her with 
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the Fifteenth Century equivalent of 
ipecac or castor oil, but never, never in- 
dulged in the use of anything more 
lethal. Nor can her brother Cesare be 
any more regarded as the complete 
fiend whose nefarious doings were so 
entertainingly drastic. But the rehabili- 
tating of the Borgias is only one instance 
out of many in that now concerted effort 
to bereave us of horrible examples. 
Consider that recent and quite fasci- 
nating biography by Philip Lindsay, 
which he calls The Tragic King. Here 
we meet a truly royal gentleman, a 
brave soldier, a devoted husband, a fond 
father, a loyal brother, an excellent 
uncle, a friend completely trustworthy 
in an age of almost universal treachery 
—in short, the complete antithesis of 
that Richard III whom we have always 
considered such a satisfactorily unmiti- 
gated villain. Richard, Mr. Lindsay 
assures us, and marshals no small 
amount of evidence to uphold his con- 
tention, didn’t murder his nephews; 
King Henry VI might still be living 
had he depended on Richard to termi- 
nate his unfortunate existence, while 
far from making “quick conveyance” 
with his gentle wife Anne, as Shake- 
speare has long induced us to believe 
he did, the last Plantagenet was a lov- 
ing, and even a faithful husband! It is 
true that Mr. Lindsay does suggest that 
many of the crimes wrongly attributed 
to Richard were actually committed by 
Henry VII, but that mean-spirited and 
stingy Tudor is but a poor substitute 
for the cheerily and glamorously 
wicked Richard. Where indeed shall 
we ever find another whom we can de- 
test so heartily, and so enthusiastically! 
The Richard Crookback of romance 
and drama and poetry, the clever, 
smooth-tongued demon who was ready 
to commit murder on the most diminu- 
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tive provocation has vanished, and in 
his place we have a courageous, sorrow- 
ful, loyal prince, one of whose shoul- 
ders was perhaps a little higher than the 
other, but so very little that we can’t 
even be sure which one it was. Sadly 
we gaze at this substitute for our lost 
Mephistopheles, feeling ourselves most 
cruelly bereft. 


Of course, the BRA is not always 
quite so emphatic in its methods, or so 
extreme. When it busies itself with any 
of the members of the very considerable 
“Forgotten Man” group, it is not so 
difficult to endure its re-presentations 
with equanimity. Many of us, and more 
especially those who, like myself, 
chance to be adherents of Alexandre 
Dumas pére, more or less vaguely asso- 
ciate Mesmer with Cagliostro, and 
have a nebulous impression of weird © 
and secret rites, of wonder-working 
hands and abnormal sleep during 
which dreadful things might per- 
chance be done to the hapless slumberer. 
Nevertheless, we are able to bear with 
comparative fortitude Margaret Gold- 
smith’s assurance that the real Franz 
Anton Mesmer. was neither necro- 
mancer nor charlatan, but an entirely 
honest man, a qualified physician whose 
theories “bridged the gap between an- 
cient superstitions and modern psycho- 
therapy,” a dignified, much persecuted 
individual, somewhat chilly as to tem- 
perament, but in the days of his pros- 
perity a lover of music and a friend of 
Leopold Mozart, from whose young 
son Wolfgang he ordered that little 
opera, Bastien und Bastienne, which 
was the first of Mozart’s operas to be 
produced. Since he was an innovator, 
Mesmer was of course unpopular with 
the members of his own profession, who . 
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for the most part denounced his practice 
and repudiated his theories. Neverthe- 
less, some there were who supported 
and developed his ideas. He became, or 
so our author claims, the father of 
psychoanalysis on the one hand and of 
Christian Science on the other. Not 
often does a more or less Forgotten 
Man produce such startling claims to 
remembrance! But then, as Branch 
Cabell so amusingly points out in his 
letters to Ladies and Gentlemen \ong 
since dead, a very great many people 
are remembered for reasons which have 
little to do with the facts of their lives, 
or with the merits and demerits actually 
theirs. Tutankhamen was one of the 
least important of Egypt’s Pharaohs, 
but many know of him who have never 
even heard of Amenemhat I, or of 
Thutmose III, while Ananias’s wide- 
spread reputation for lying rests upon a 
foundation so slight that most of us 
could produce a far more solid one with- 
out half trying. 

Yet it is something of a relief to real- 
ize that there are still some personages 
of whose histories so little is known 
that we can feel cheerfully confident 
that whatever blame or praise they may 
receive is due principally to the author’s 
preferences, or to the state of his diges- 
tion. Notable among these is our old 
friend Omar Khayyam. He was an 
astronomer; he lived during the reign of 
the Sultan Melikshah, his grave may 
still be seen at Nasapur, and he wrote 
quatrains that are still famous, espe- 
cially in the Western world. Beyond 
these few facts, so little is really known 
about him that we can feel entirely free 
to accept or to reject the picture given 
of him in that fictionized biography by 
Harold Lamb which bears his name. 
We must admit, of course, that Mr. 
Lamb is well acquainted with the an- 


cient Khorassan of which he writes so 
interestingly, and that he uses it for the 
background of a very entertaining ro- 
mance, made doubly effective by the 
sinister presence of Hassan ibn Sabah, 
chief of the Assassins, whose mountain 
stronghold of Alamut Omar is quite 
plausibly supposed to visit. But as far 
as his account of Omar goes, you can, in 
the familiar phrase, believe it or not. 


If you like to think of the poet as exist- 


ing in a perpetual state of intoxication, 
you may, and if you prefer to believe 
that he used wine as a symbol, you can 
do so, or you may accept Mr. Lamb’s 
intermediate version, and agree with 
him that Omar indulged to excess only 
on certain occasions and under extreme 
provocation. The only thing you need 
really be afraid of is that some day, 
somewhere, some inconsiderate person 
will discover that Omar was in fact a 
plagiarist who cribbed all his famous 
Rubaiyat from some entirely forgotten 
and unappealing predecessor. 


Anne of England, on the contrary, 
is a well-documented person, one of 
those royalties you have been used 
pleasantly to despise. A fat, lethargic, 
underdone dumpling of a woman, a 
mere lump of dough kneaded into shape 
first by the termagant Duchess of Marl- 
borough and later by the more gentle 
hands of Mrs. Masham, she seemed 
scarcely ever to have made any definite 
exertion save on the notable occasion 
when she exchanged one manipulator 
for another. But now comes M. R. 
Hopkinson, bringing chapter and verse 
to justify her claim that Anne was in 
very truth a “Great Queen,” and a re- 
markable woman. If the BRA is main- 
tained, then we must, it seems, part not 
only with our detestations, but with 
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those scorns which enabled us to feel so 
pleasantly superior. Living people, as 
we all know, have an exasperating habit 
of proving themselves to be neither as 
good nor as bad, neither as admirable 

-nor as contemptible, as we have been 
inclined to think them. But it is trying 
indeed not to be able to maintain im- 
mutable judgments concerning those 
long dead! 

But if Mrs. Hopkinson’s Anne of 
England robs us of our complacent 
contempt for the last Stuart sovereign 
as pitilessly as Philip Lindsay’s Tragic 
King robs us of our delectably gruesome 
idea of the last Plantagenet, Geoffrey 
Gorer’s Marquis de Sade deprives us 
of a monster of almost legendary hor- 
ror, one of the few fit to stand beside 
such repulsive symbols of psychic ills 
as Caligula or Giles de Retz. Has not 
the Marquis given his name to a special 
type of sexual aberration, are not his 
writings so obscene as to be for the most 
part unprintable? Yet he was in fact, or 
so Mr. Gorer asserts, a “passionate 
idealist,” who was “terribly aware” of 
the misery and evil in the world around 
him and objected to it strongly, a man 
of charm, courage and extreme sensi- 
bility, a daring thinker, whose ideas are 
still too novel and revolutionary to suit 
most people. Which, to judge from the 
specimens quoted, one can only hope 
they may remain. For twenty-seven 
years de Sade was imprisoned, much of 
the time through the enmity of his 
mother-in-law, his quarrel with whom 
originated in the fact that after his fam- 
ily and hers had arranged that he should 
marry one of her daughters he fell vio- 
lently in love with another, who on her 
part fell no less violently in love with 
him. That political pamphlets and an 
enraged mother-in-law should have 
been the main causes of his misfortunes, 


and to some extent of the opprobrium 
which still envelops his name, is an 
idea which will probably prove rather 
startling to the majority of readers, in 
whose eyes he has always appeared as 
a peculiarly revolting monster. Yet in 
Mr. Gorer’s view, it was de Sade him- 
self who justifiably brought a “black 
indictment” against society, an indict- 
ment which were he living today he 
might well repeat. It is true, however, 
that Mr. Gorer’s own beliefs are of a 
kind which will scarcely find favor 
among those who do not regard private 
property as an unmitigated evil, or con- 
sider poverty as “a crime committed by 
the rich against the poor.” 


IV 


But while biographers are demon- 
strating their whole-hearted support of 
the New Deal and the BRA by thus 
rehabilitating everybody in sight, from 
domestic Anne to the distinctly far from 
strait-laced Marquis de Sade, they are 
not its only supporters. Some notabili- 
ties of the present day have thought it 
wise to take due precautions against a 
possible return of the Belittling era by 
putting on record their impressions of 
themselves through the simple expedi- 
ent of writing their own biographies. 
Apart from the minor fact that they 
have all been the subjects of more or 
less gossip, H. G. Wells, Marie, the 
Dowager Queen of Rumania, and 
Frieda Lawrence could not be accurately 
regarded as having a very great deal 
in common, yet each and every one of 
them has recently utilized this simple, 
self-cuarding expedient. Don’t they, 
after all, know a great deal more about 
their own virtues than any one else pos- 
sibly could? And isn’t it wise of them to 
forestall more drastic criticism by ad- 
mitting the possibility that they may 
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conceivably have certain faults, and 
even failings? Who save Marie, Queen 
of Roumania, herself could be so com- 
plete!y positive that anything and 
everything said in her dispraise was 
plain calumny, since nothing she did 
was the result of anything worse than 
high spirits or perhaps shyness? She 
can tell us with confidence: “Pity lies 
at the very root of my ‘ego’,” assure us 
of that “staunch, fearless fidelity pe- 
culiar to my nature,” and let us know 
without any foolish quibbling that: “I 
was always of perfect good faith, genu- 
inely desirous of making others happy, 
of spreading nothing but good will 
around me. But I was seldom met with 
the same spirit of broad, generous un- 
derstanding.” After that, what could 
any biographer have to say? It is all 
most appealing, the picture of a pretty, 
fair-haired, sensitive “little princess” 
coming in trustful innocence to a strange 
land, there to be tyrannized over, spied 
upon and maligned, but winning most 
if not all hearts at the last, seeing all 
eyes turn to her as to “my people’s . . . 
supremest hope.” Incidentally, she has 
provided some entertaining and highly 
amusing sketches of other royal and 
imperial personages, not all of whom 
were by any means as lovable or as 
noble-hearted as herself, besides many 
vivid descriptions of events and cere- 
monies of which she was an eye-witness, 
or in which she was a beautifully 
gowned and much admired participant. 

Queen Marie evidently has great 
faith in the power of the written word 
’ to carry conviction; Mr. H. G. Wells 
is more skeptical, and more subtle. His 
chosen method for an Experiment In 
Autobiography is the use of a disarming 
frankness. Have unkind persons sug- 
gested that the humblenéss of his own 
origin has had more than a little to do 
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with his Socialistic proclivities and 
Utopian schemes? He admits the fact. 
And not only admits it but emphasizes 
it by declaring that his mother’s weari- 
somely fervent admiration for the 
“dear Queen” probably had much to 
do with his anti-royalist and anti-aristo- 
crat complex, while his early envy of 
those fortunate youths who were able 
to go to college has never been com- 
pletely eradicated from his system. “I 
am a typical Cockney, without either 
reverence or sincere conviction of in- 
feriority to any fellow-creature,” he 
declares. Have his marriages, his di- 
vorce and incidental affairs been sub- 
jects for gossip? He retaliates by re- 
lating their histories fully and freely, 
thereby cutting away the ground from 
under the feet of those who love to 
frequent backstairs and to haunt key- 
holes. 

Combined with his sketch of himself 
and his own doings is a picture of the 
world he lived in, a world about the 
same in time, but otherwise altogether 
different from that glittering one of 
which Queen Marie tells us. For a per- 
petual, unsuccessful struggle against 
dirt and bugs was a part of his early 
surroundings, while his early play- 
ground was a dingy bit of backyard. His 
mother was an upper servant, his father 
a gardener who became a shopkeeper, 
his own “first start in life” was as as- 
sistant to a draper. Nor does he claim 
for himself any intellectual preémi- 
nence. “My brain,” he tells us, “is not 
a particularly good one.” In its appre- 
hension of things, as in his general be- 
havior, “the outline is better than the 
substance.” All that he does claim for 
himself, the work “for which I take 
myself seriously enough to be self- 
scrutinizing and autobiographical,” is 
what he calls “the crystallization of 
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ideas,” the giving of & tangible, distinct 
form to conceptions previously some- 
what nebulous. And that he has 
achieved this few people can honestly 
deny. Whether or not one agrees with 
his conclusions, the fact remains that 
many of the thoughts and ideas more 
or less in the air during his writing life 
have found, often first found, expres- 
sion in his work. As his own mind has 
developed under stress of experience 
these ideas have necessarily altered to 
some extent, but the main outlines of 
a “creative world community,” or as 
he later called it, a “Great State,” were 
early shaped, and have remained practi- 
cally unchanged. His influence upon the 
general thought of his time has been 
to a great extent of this crystallizing 
type—sometimes even helping to crys- 
tallize ideas quite opposed to his. But 
even though subsequent biographers 
should deny the BRA and, resurrecting 
the Belittlers’ School, refuse to allow 
him any other virtue, they will find 
themselves obliged to admit that in 
this book he has endeavored to tell the 
truth about himself as he saw it. Man 
can dono more. ' 

Nor woman either. No less frankly, 
though with a method not quite so di- 
rect, Frieda Lawrence, the German 
woman who eloped with D. H. Law- 
rence, married him after her divorce, 
and was part of his life until his death, 
eighteen years later, contrives, if not 
to forestall, at least to counteract criti- 
cism of herself by writing her memories 
of her husband under the rather “pre- 
cious” title, NotI, But TheWind. .. . 


Since the death of that much abused. 


and much praised author, most of those 
who knew him seem to have rushed to 
print their reminiscences; the general 
_ result has been to make one firm im- 

pression on the mind of the reader, this 


impression being that whatever else 
Lawrence did or did not do, whether 
he was a genuis or only a writer of un- 
usual talent, he was most certainly de- 
structive to any sense of balance or of 
humor ever possessed by any of his as- 
sociates. Consider, for instance, what 
his wife tells us of Mabel Dodge: “One 
day Mabel came over and told me she 
didn’t think I was the right woman for 
Lawrence, and other things equally up- 
setting.” Comment is superfluous. “We 
couldn’t get on somehow,” Mrs, Law- 
rence naively remarks a little later, 4 
propos of herself and Mabel. But 
neither was Lawrence always easy to 
get on with, his wife telling us of one 
occasion when he “flung half a glass of 
red wine in my face,” and of how he 
sometimes “hit out at me,” when ex- 
asperated. Perhaps there were moments 
when the realization that-she had left 
husband and children, position and 
home for his sake got on his nerves. But 
there is one letter among many written 
to the mother-in-law, of whom he seems 
to have been remarkably fond, which is 
more illuminating than all the rest put 
together, the letter in which he ex- 
presses his desire for strength rather 
than for peace or for the love of which 
he seems to have been more than a little 
weary. And no wonder, considering the 
way women fought over him. Poor con- 
sumptive Lawrence, a bone of conten- 
tion in death as he was in life! Will he 
eventually become a “Forgotten Man,” 
or will a legend form about him, a leg- 
end perhaps as baseless as any of those 
of which Mr. Cabell has so amusingly 
written? - 


For there will surely be other, many 


other New Deals long after this one © 


has-vanished into a more or less respect- 
able oblivion, and with it all its numer- 
ous alphabetical associates. But though 
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New Deals may become antiquated, 
human nature has an ineradicable long- 
ing for black and white, the definitely 
admirable, or the no less definitely 
despicable. We all enjoy contemplating 
monsters who, whatever destruction 
they may have wrought in their own 
time, can’t possibly hurt us, from 
ichthyosauri to Jack the Ripper. These 
simple joys the present school of Re- 
habilitating Biographers would take 


from us, and with them all those ac- 
companying thrills and excitement 
which have made biography almost as 
popular as the detective story. 

The only thing we can do is cherish 
a faint hope that neither the Rehabilita- 
tors nor the self-justifiers will triumph 
utterly, but that a few of the gruesome 
ogres of history may be left to supply 
the needs of those generations of read- 
ers yet to be born. 


Year’s End 


By Frances Frost 


the year perish, 


the dark plum-colored vine 
bend bewildered under starry ice. 


It was never mine. 


Let the roots clutching 


squared fields, clench tighter, freeze 
down to their final reaching frightened tips, 
I have nothing to do with these, 


save to await their sweet reluctant thawing 
toward sap and fragile leaf. 
I have nothing to do with death; 


love is mine, not grief. 


Winter, the frozen 


stinging and ruthless storm, 
may bitter the brain as it stiffens the rusty earth, 
yet the knowing heart keeps warm. 


Let the mind shrivel 


as deer-grass-stalk, as vine; 
let the year perish in canting crystal flakes— 


it was never mine. 
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The AAA Succeeds—in Helping 
Foreign Farmers 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


The Government’s restriction programme has raised prices and 
opened world markets for other than American products 


y THE first days of October, 
American farmers had received 
more than $350,000,000 in 

rental and benefit payments. They had 
benefited to the tune of more than 
$100,000,000 from government pur- 
chases of hogs and cattle, of butter and 
cheese, in export operations in wheat 
and in conservation of seed. Nor must 
one forget the liberal lending policy of 
the Government which, in the fifteen 
months ending September 1, led to 
more than a million loans valued at 
nearly two billion dollars. In addition, 
there are the relief measures such as 
the purchasing of over a million acres 
of submarginal land to be turned into 
parks, forests and game preserves; also 
the $75,000,000 forest shelter belt a 
hundred miles wide and extending 
through the heart of this year’s drought 
area from Canada to Texas. All things 
considered, it may not be too much (if, 
indeed, enough) to estimate the total 
outlay by the government for the 
American farmer at about three billion 
dollars. 

It was the original purpose of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, under 


whose patronage these measures were 
initiated, to raise the price of farm 
products by restricting production; to 
refinance indebtedness, to provide 
working capital and to liquidate fore- 
closed farm property—to put the 
“other half” of American business on a 
sounder basis than it has had during the 
last decade or so. In short, the AAA 
proposed a New Deal for the farmer. 

And a New Deal it has been. Com- 
pare, if you will, a total outlay of some- 
thing like three billion dollars for 
about six million farmers, or an aver- 
age of $500 per farmer, with the fact 
that in the pre-depression years fully 
one-half of the nation’s farms produced 
less than $1,000 worth of products 
apiece. Take the mortgage loans, ninety 
per cent of which have been used to re- 
finance existing indebtedness. They 
have reduced the farmer’s interest 
charges by about twenty per cent. 
(Farm real estate taxes per acre have 
decreased thirteen per cent on the aver- 
age since 1932 in sixteen States.) About - 
forty million acres of land are being 
removed from production of cotton, 
wheat, tobacco and corn. Last year 
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alone the farmer’s position in the na- 
tional economy was improved by a 
forty-five per cent increase in farm 
prices, as compared with only half that 
advance in the prices of department 
store goods, and this does mot include 
the various subsidies and relief meas- 


ures. 
The success of the AAA effort to 
raise prices may be seen from the sim- 
ple but convincing fact that the market 
value-of the four basic commodities, 
wheat, corn, hogs and cotton, is at pres- 
ent 101 per cent higher than it was two 
years ago: 
Hogs 67% higher than 2 years ago 
Corn 172% higher than 2 years ago 
Wheat 92% higher than 2 years ago 
Cotton 73% higher than 2 years ago 
By restricting production and by a rigid 
control of supply, income has been 
raised to a level where it is estimated 
that, for 1934, it will exceed that of 
1933 by about twenty per cent, in spite 
of the drought. And while it still is a far 
cry from the more than ten billion dol- 
lar income of 1929, at least it can be 
said that the trend is upward. So much, 
then, for the gain of the farmer. The 
question arises: what has it cost the gov- 
ernment to produce these results? 


To be sure, agricultural recovery is 
not supposed to cost the government 
anything at all. The benefit and rental 
payments in acreage restriction are to 
come from the yield of processing 
taxes. In fact, by 1936, when all pro- 
duction control and surplus removal 
activities are completed, it is expected 
that revenues from processing taxes will 
exceed expenditures by more than four 
million dollars. The farmer’s bonus has 
been designed as a self-liquidating 
scheme. 


Nor is the lending of nearly two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cash, of credit, of 
mortgages to be considered anything 
but an advance to be repaid in due time. 


The Emergency Farm Mortgage Act | 


of last year authorized the Federal 
Land Banks for two years to issue two 
billion dollars’ worth of four per cent 
farm loan bonds with interest guaran- 
teed by the government to refinance 
farm’ mortgages at interest not to ex- 
ceed five per cent. 

This repayment may be a long time 
off. After all, the real aim behind these 
large government subsidies was not to 
enable the farmer to pay his debt to 
the government but to increase, or 
rather restore, his purchasing power, 
for the good of the country, for the gain 
of industry and to the advantage of the 
urban population of the United States. 
Not only is there little talk about re- 
paying the two billions advanced by 
various government agencies, but in 
addition to these loans about 400,000 
borrowers from Federal Land Banks 
who had loans outstanding in June, 
1933, have obtained reductions in in- 
terest and postponement of principal 
payments for the next few years. In 
other words, the loans are a sort of draft 
upon future prosperity, comparable 
to relief or public works expenditures; 
in this sense, they may—or may not— 
be “self-liquidating.” 

The fact remains that the govern- 
ment has actually spent since May, 
1933, approximately three billion dol- 
lars for the benefit of the farmer. Of 
this, about half a billion dollars has 
come from processing taxes while the 
remaining two and a half billions have 
been produced by Federal taxes. While 
this is clear enough as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, it does not explain 
who actually paid for the privilege. 
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One must not forget that in the lavish 
spending of the last eighteen months 
the government is not the payer but 
rather the trustee through whom pay- 
ments are arranged. The people pay. 


Consequently, our question should . 


read: what does it—and has it—cost the 
people to produce the present degree 
of agricultural recovery? Obviously, 
three factors are involved: first, the 
processing tax imposed upon the vari- 
ous commodities for whose restricted 
production the farmer is paid the bonus. 
Naturally, it is not being borne in the 
last analysis by anybody but the pub- 


lic; hence, it should show (and has: 


shown) in increased food prices. Sec- 
ondly, the deficit caused in the Fed- 
eral budget by those expenditures not 
covered by the processing tax, that is, 
two and a half billion dollars. This defi- 
cit is and will be reflected in increased 
taxes, which make for higher prices but 
also for reduced income. Thirdly, 
higher prices caused by restricted pro- 
duction of farm commodities. All three 
factors are bound to step up the cost of 
living. 

This is as it should be. It is the char- 
acteristic of any national economy, and 
particularly of one so close to self-suffi- 
ciency as that of the United States, that 
increase in the cost of one part must 
necessarily result in loss to the other. 
A predominant industrial development 
as we have seen it in the two decades pre- 


ceding the 1929 collapse will work out. 


to the disadvantage of its agricultural 
counterpart, as reflected in increased 
production cost, increased indebtedness, 
increased cost of land, and so on. The 
same is true of Germany, of France, 
and of many other countries. By the 
same token, quite as obviously, any 
large amount of help and subsidy ex- 
tended to agriculture must pop up in 


some form or other on the debit side of 
the ledger, that is, the non-agricultural 
part of the country. 

However, it is difficult even to es- 
timate the cost of the agricultural con- 
cessions to the rest of the country be- 
cause.the sources from which they are 
paid are so complex and manifold and 
widely scattered. One can only take the 
aggregate increase in the cost of food 
which, since the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion took command, amounts to more 
than ten per cent. The total annual con- 
sumption of foods is approximately 
90,000,000 tons, for which the public 
pays about eighteen billion dollars. Con- 
sequently, the public is now paying 
nearly two billion dollars more for 
food than it did at the time of last year’s 
banking holiday. This increase in the 
cost of food is undoubtedly to a large 
measure due to the production restric- 
tion programme of the AAA, although 
allowances must be made for a variety 
of factors, such as the higher purchas- 
ing power of the farmer, as well as of 
food and other industries, also for the 
stimulus brought upon the entire na- 
tional economy by higher prices of 
farm products. 

On the other hand, the extent to 
which the increased cost of food is miti- 
gated by these factors is more than off- 
set by higher taxes to cover the deficit 
of the government, which has in no 
small degree been caused by agricul- 
tural subsidies. For the past fiscal year, 
tax collections showed a gain of more 
than a billion dollars over the preced- 
ing year. Assuming that about one-third 
of total expenditures since March, 
1933, was for the direct or indirect bene- 
fit of the farmer, one probably would 
not go very far wrong in stating that 
approximately $300,000,000 have been 
paid by the public which would not 
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have been paid but for the cost of farm 
relief. Adding two and two together, 
it seems that the gain of the farmer, 
amounting to about three billion dol- 
lars, and the cost to the public are not 
widely separated: And why should they 
be, since the gain of one is the loss of 
the other? 


. 

Turning back to the farm policy of 
the Federal Government, there is an- 
other field in which the AAA might 
feel the pride of achievement. It has 
been its conviction that the prosperity 
of the American farmer depended to 
some extent upon the world market in 
view of his considerable surplus year in 
and year out. It was thought that 
higher prices of farm products in the 
United States would tend to stabilize 
world market conditions, since many of 
these products play quite a part in those 
markets, Well, the pick-up in farm 
product prices in this country did bene- 
fit foreign interests; it did contrib- 
ute to more stable world market con- 
ditions. But whether this worked out, 
as anticipated, to the benefit of the 
American farmer, may be doubted. 
Judge for yourself when you read 
through the experiences of the four 
basic farm products. 

Cotton is the king of them all, not 
only because of its dominating position 
on the world market but especially be- 
cause the prosperity and even the eco- 
nomic life of the South is invariably 
bound up with the product whose ex- 
port yield alone gives the Southern half 
of the United States about half a billion 
dollars every year of fresh money with 
which to sustain its purchasing power. 
This season’s domestic crop is in the 
neighborhood of nine million bales, as 
compared with more than thirteen mil- 


lion bales a year ago. This is the small- 
est crop since 1896, with the exception 
of 1921. While the drought is responsi- 
ble for the reduction to some extent, 
the plow-up campaign chiefly accounts 
for the result. 

Because of this government attempt 
to help the cotton farmer, foreign pro- 
duction is expected to exceed the do- 
mestic output for the first time since the 
Civil War period, by about four mil- 
lion bales. It is feared that the suprem- 
acy of United States cotton in the world 
markets is seriously threatened. For- 
eign nations are quick to sense the ex- 
posed weakness of the American cotton 
position abroad. They are in a hurry to 
make up for the reduction caused by 
the plow-up campaign. They are ob- 
viously motivated by two opportunities, 
namely, to make the loss of the Ameri- 


can cotton export trade their own gain, _ 


and to profit at the same time from the 
relatively high price level. 

Argentina is encouraging increased 
cotton production in the Chaco terri- 
tory. Soviet Russia is stepping up cotton 
production. In 1933-34, Brazil pro- 
duced 969,000 bales, as compared with 
448,000 bales the year before; in the 
same period, Mexico more than 
doubled her production; Egypt’s cotton 
production showed a gain of eighty per 
cent, India’s of seven, China’s of twenty 
per cent. Are Soviet Russia, then, and 
Argentina and Brazil, Mexico, India, 
China and Egypt buying more from the 
United States because the latter helped 
them to stimulate their cotton exports? 
Not that one could detect with naked 
eye. On the contrary, they barter with 
other countries their cotton gains: 
Brazil sold cotton to Germany from 
whom she bought coal. Soviet Russia 
buys European machinery against cot- 
ton deliveries. India sold cotton to Ja- 
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pan and bought cotton cloth in return. 
Egypt has removed all restrictions and 
is doing a flourishing business in cotton 
exports. But when it comes to the 
American farmer, he plows under his 
cotton on which the foreigners are cash- 
ing in, and gets a bonus instead. Mean- 
while, the South may feel the effect of 
this glaring mistake in foreign trade 
policy for years to come. 

The international wheat market is 
essentially different from cotton, inas- 
much as the international wheat agree- 
ment tends to equalize the interests of 
the participating nations. But even this 
agreement could not do away alto- 
gether with the effect of the restricting 
policy of the AAA, to which must be 
added the devastating result of the 
drought. Both combined in producing 
the shortest crop since 1893, amounting 
to but 500,000,000 bushels from winter 
and spring supplies. While carry-over 
supplies will bring the total available 
to 783,000,000 bushels, thus assuring 
an ample domestic supply, the figures 
virtually spell the withdrawal of the 
American wheat producer from the 
world market. 

Foreign competitors are acting ac- 
cordingly. Last year, Canada exported 
195,000,000 bushels, while its export 
quota was fixed at 200,000,000. Ar- 
gentina, with a quota of 110,000,000, 
actually exported 144,000,000 bushels; 
Australia was allowed a quota of 105,- 
000,000 but shipped only 90,000,000. 
This year, Canada expects to increase 
her wheat exports from 195,000,000 to 
no less than 288,000,000 bushels, a 
hope which is inspired as much by the 
increased demand in Europe as by the 
withdrawal of the United States from 
the export market. That other foreign 
producers have no idea of curtailing 
their wheat output-may be seen from 


the fact that the 1934 crop for the 
Northern Hemisphere is estimated at 
only ten per cent below a year ago, in 
spite of the world-wide drought which 
reduced crops in many countries by 
twenty and thirty per cent. The reduc- 
tion of the American wheat crop may 
tend to change the world picture next 
year in favor of the foreign wheat 
growers. 

The same, or at least similar, facts 
prevail in corn and hog production in 
which the Government followed the 
same policy of reducing or, if possible, 
eliminating the surplus and carry-over 
for the sake of better prices. In both 
respects, it has succeeded. The total 
crop of corn, for instance, is more than 
one billion bushels smaller than last 
year, and the normal surplus of hogs is 
expected to be wiped out this year. This 
will, naturally, benefit such countries 
as Australia and Argentina, not to men- 
tion Soviet Russia, which will derive the 
same advantages as foreign cotton pro- 
ducers; they will obtain better prices, 
thanks to the limitation of the Ameri- 
can supply, and they will rid them- 
selves of a powerful competitor on the 
markets of the world. 


IV 


Summarizing the trend of develop- 
ments at home and abroad, as we have 
described them above, it seems more 
than likely that the large agricultural 
grants and subsidies will turn out to be 


_a two-edged sword. Their purpose was 


and is to increase the purchasing power 
of the American farmer. But it has been 
shown that what has been given to the 
farmer has been taken from industry, 
from consumers, from the cities—in 
short, from other parts of the national 
economy. One can not, by word of law, 


dictate the prosperity of some part of 
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the nation without affecting other parts, 
without upsetting the economic equilib- 
rium, without creating forces that may 
hit back at some future and probably 
unexpected time. 

Besides, it looks like an impossible 
task in the light of American history to 
try to keep the farmer within the cage 
of national self-sufficiency. It may be 


feasible for a time to take away his ex- 


port possibilities and satisfy him with a 
nice birthday present instead, but in the 
long run such a policy must undermine 
the birthright of the American farmer, 
who built his prosperity upon supplying 
the markets of the world. No domestic 
effort, I believe, can be an adequate sub- 
stitute. And this is nowhere shown more 
clearly than in the case of cotton in 
which the economic lives of some twenty 
million people are directly dependent 


upon an export trade which is made 
more and more difficult by the agricul- 
tural policies of the Government. 

It may, therefore, be advisable to ex- 
tend government planning beyond 
mere handing out of a bonus to the 
farmer and securing higher prices, to 
determining the effect at home and 
abroad of such measures. Then it will 
be seen that it will not do as an eco- 
nomically adequate measure to take 
money from one class (and by no means 
a rich class) and give it to another, nor 
to cut off the excess production simply 
as a price-stimulating step. For while 
the farmer may be benefited only tem- 
porarily, the consumer is called upon to 
pay for the privilege permanently. And 
foreign nations are likely to occupy the 
position vacated by this country for 
some time to come. 
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Fascism and the New Deal 


By RoGer SHAW 


The New Deal uses the mechanics of Italian Fascism to combat 
the spirit of Fascism in American business 


Hat Americanteeds isa Mus- 
WV ssi” many an American 
business man has declared 


with fervor. Yet in the next breath he 
will bitterly attack the NRA, most of 
which was adapted from Fascist Italy, 
while he assails the President of the 
United States as a tyrannical dictator, 
and speaks out in stout defense of his 
constitutional liberties. All this sours 
inconsistent, but Fascism in America is 
inconsistent to a marked degree. The 
New Dealers, strangely enough, have 
been employing Fascist means to gain 
liberal ends; while their Old Guard op- 


' ponents are strongly in favor of liberal 


and constitutional means to gain Fascist 
ends. Those who bitterly accuse Don- 
ald Richberg or Miss Frances Perkins 
of Fascist tendencies are often, in real- 
ity, themselves Fascist-minded. This, I 
think, helps to explain the confusion of 
the average anti-Roosevelt American 
who admires Mussolini, and sometimes 


* even Hitler or the late Dollfuss. 


The Red Network, that all-embrac- 
ing who’s who of American “radical- 
ism,” is a little volume of extraordinary 
interest to students of hysteria. It is vio- 
lently anti-liberal, and takes a Fascist 


tone regarding pacifism, birth control, 


social welfare and movements for co- 
lonial independence. Yet, despite its 
admiration for Mussolini Fascism, it 
heartily condemns the NRA, the advis- 
ers of the President and those putting 
actual Fascist measures into effect at 
Washington. Mrs. Roosevelt, Mayor 
La Guardia, Mahatma Gandhi, Ed- 
ouard Herriot, Jane Addams, Glenn 
Frank, Margaret Sanger and the Fos- 
dicks are names taken at random from 
this book’s long listing of the damned. 
Here is another contradictory case of 
Fascists of the spirit attacking Fascists of 
the flesh—patriotic societies versus the 
New Dealers and all their works. . . . 

Fascism is, in many respects, the most 
significant political and social develop- 
ment of the entire post-War period. 
Marxism in its various forms has ‘ex- 
isted since the hectic days of the Com- 
munist Manifesto in 1848; but the 
Italian Black Shirt movement, which 
evolved into the march on Rome of 
1922, was a brand-new phenomenon 
and one which was at first but hazily 
understood. Fascism, in the beginning, 
was simply interpreted as a militant 
anti-Communism intended to combat 
the Marxist heresies of the Russian rev- 
olution; just as the Jesuits of Loyola 
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had fought the Protestant reformation 
four centuries earlier by counter-revolu- 
tionary means. Fascism defeated Marx- 
ism in Italy decisively, as the Jesuits 
had once broken Protestantism in Po- 
land and Bohemia. 

Mussolini announced that his politi- 
cal brain-child was not intended for ex- 
port or migration, and the fun began. 
But the black shirts of Italy turned into 
the brown shirts of Germany, silver 
shirts of America, blue shirts of Ire- 
land, green shirts of Austria, red shirts 
of India, and various other rainbow 
shades and hues. Old Garibaldi, whose 
free-companions had originated the col- 
ored-shirt fad, would have rubbed his 
eyes in Nineteenth Century astonish- 
ment. Giuseppe the Great was a Left- 
wing radical whose sympathies would 
have been strongly with Matteotti and 
against Mussolini; and yet his shirt-pat- 
ent was being infringed upon by Right- 
wing reactionaries of the most bellicose 
type in almost every country in the 
world. (Black Shirt accord with the 
Vatican in 1929 must have made the 
anti-clerical Freemason turn in his 
grave as the Papacy was restored to its 
temporal power.) 

Napoleon Bonaparte was unquestion- 
ably the first of modern pseudo-Fascists, 
followed later by his nephew, Louis Na- 
poleon, second Bonaparte dictator. Just 
as modern Fascism seeks to terminate 
the class-struggle as devised by Marx, so 
the first Bonaparte’s task was to combat 
the class-struggle directed by Robespi- 
erre and his fellow terrorists of 1793-4. 
It is true that the class-struggle, as 
waged by Robespierre, cost less than 


20,000 lives, and that the “glori- . 


ous” national wars of the Corsican dic- 
tator brought death to millions. But a 
policy of aggressive nationalism is the 
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planned Fascist policy for combating 
home dissension, Bonaparte and Musso- 
lini being in agreement that proletarians 
should oppose foreigners rather than 
employers. Mussolini uses France and 
Jugoslavia, and now the other Fascist 
state of Germany, as scapegoats for pop- 
ular wrath; just as Bonaparte was using 
Austria and England a little over a cen- 
tury before. 

A thoughtful French pacifist has com- 
mented on Fascist foreign policy in the 
following words: “Democracy has come 
to the fore, and now in order to main- 
tain the spirit of class distinctions and 
keep every one in his place, the inter- 
ested classes have felt that they can do 
no better than to stimulate nationalism, 
which in turn fosters a permanent mili- 
tary spirit in a people, makes it more 
inclined to recognize the advantages of 
taking orders from above, the legiti- 
macy of superiorities and inferiorities— 
which, in a word, puts it in the frame 
of mind that best suits those who are 
interested in having it as their servant.” 
Voila! 

But the true Fascist state must have 
a Fascist economic system to match, as 
rainbow shirts spread from land to land, 
and from continent to continent. Since 
the chief purpose of Fascism is to end 
the Marxist controversy between capital 
and labor by the substitution of a united 
front, an economic mechanism is vitally 
necessary. It is so necessary that it has 
been carefully devised, and is now func- 
tioning with greater or less efficiency in 
Italy, Austria, Germany and a number 
of lesser countries in Europe and South 
America. Fascist economic organization 
has been called the “corporative state,” 
and under it strikes and lockouts are 
generally forbidden, with compulsory 
arbitration as the state-directed alterna- 
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tive. Capital and labor are represented 
by occupational guilds or confederations. 

In theory, capital and labor are 
hitched side by side to the Fascist char- 
iot of state, while the dictator lashes 
both beasts impartially in his réle of na- 
tional charioteer. The private employer 
is retained, but he is stringently regu- 
lated by the state—to such a d 
indeed, that capitalistic laissez-faire of 
the old, familiar type practically disap- 
pears under state-planning. Big business 
and modern monopoly capitalism, rein- 
forced by sympathetic state subsidies, 
appear to be best adapted to economic 
Fascism in practice. Communism elimi- 
nates the private employer and profit- 
maker, but Fascism, at least in economic 
theory, retains him as a slave of the 
state. When faced with so cruel an al- 
ternative, most business men would nat- 
urally be inclined to favor Fascism, 
which is a compromise, a mid-step, or 
perhaps a half-way station between the 
opposing poles of individualism and col- 
lectivism as practised in Holland and in 
Russia. In the Third Reich, for ex- 
ample, workmen dare not strike, for this 
would be contrary to the best interests 
of the Hitler state; but a hard-shelled 
employer who refused to grant his men 
a two-weeks’ vacation was sent to a 
government concentration camp for dis- 
ciplinary purposes. 

There are, of course, several phases 
to Fascism as a way of national life. 
These would include: one-party dicta- 
torship under a “great man,” a corpora- 
tive economic system as described above, 
a “tough” foreign policy, a philosophi- 
cal traditionalism and a glorification of 
force, not as a means, but as an end in 
itself. These various phases of Fascism 
may be subdivided roughly into the 
spirit of Fascism and the mechanics of 
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Fascism. Both spirit and mechanics are 


present in Italy, where traditional na- 
tionalism and ultra-patriotism go hand 
in hand with the practical workings of 
the occupational Council of Corpora- 
tions, which contains the representatives 
of capital and labor in thirteen industrial 
categories. Furthermore, the spirit of 
Fascism in Italy (as in the Fascist Third 
Reich) is distinctly on the side of vested 
interests and industrial property, evi- 
denced by the names of the financial 
backers of the march on Rome and of 
the Hitler movement in its later stages. 
To the Agnellis and Thyssens, Fascism 
was a safe shield against the reds, and 
the corporative state held out a nominal 
sop to the suppressed Marxists whose 
trade-unions had been suppressed. Fas- 
cism, by most of the political-econo- 
mists of Europe, was considered a veiled 
“rich man’s tool.” 


This brings us to the American scene, 
with its New Deal and National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. Since the depression, 
which was begun with the stock market 
crash in the fall of 1929, dissatisfaction 
with laissez-faire capitalism had grown 
by leaps and bounds in the United 
States. With close to twelve million un- 
employed, with business failures, hard 
times and in some districts virtual star- 
vation, the result was the Roosevelt 
landslide of 1932. This has been gen- 
erally interpreted as a striking victory 
over “rugged American individualism” 
of the sort that had prevailed in Amer- 
ica since the Civil War, and especially 
during the Harding and Coolidge “pros- 
perity eras” coming after the interna- 
tional crusade against Germany and the 
“Huns.” Wholesale bank failures 
greeted the new Roosevelt Administra- 
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tion, with its popular and labor-minded 
policies of the much advertised New 
Deal. There resulted, among other 
crisis measures, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of the year 1933. 

The NRA, with its code system, its 
regulatory economic clauses and some 
of its features of social amelioration, was 
plainly an American adaptation of the 
Italian corporative state in its mechanics. 
It was recognized as such by both Mus- 
solini and Hitler, and certain frank 
Washingtonians admitted that its seem- 
ing similarity to Italian economic work- 
ings was more than an accident. Occupa- 
tional codperation by industries, under 
government supervision or, if need be, 
dictation, was certainly Fascist; and as 
in Italy, the capitalistic framework and 
the profit-motive were retained. The 
working mechanics of economic Fascism 
were present in the NRA, but the eco- 
nomic application of the NRA was con- 
trary to the spirit of Fascism. American 
Fascist elements, many of them unwit- 
tingly Fascist in their ideology, were 
paradoxically opposed to the corpora- 
tive state as applied to the United States. 
Therein lies the American contradiction, 
and it is a strange one. 

The conservative spirit of Fascism is 
in instinctive sympathy with vested in- 
terests, and the American New Deal has 
very definite ties with the masses. It has 
been using Fascist apparatus to combat 
those very interests which in Europe up- 
hold Fascism. The corporative state, in 
Europe the shield of big business, has 
in America become a sword of Damocles 
which dangles in horrific style above the 
skyscrapers of Wall Street and the mills 
of Pittsburg. The Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has shown itself out of sympathy 
with the spirit of Fascism in other lib- 
eral ways: repeal of Prohibition, recog- 


nition of Russia, anti-imperialist policy 
in Latin America and the Philippines, 
sympathetic attitude toward labor and 
the utilization of women in public posi- 
tions. The New Deal philosophy resem- 
bles closely that of the British Labor 
Party, while its mechanism is borrowed 
from the B.L.P.’s Italian antithesis. 

American opposition to the New Deal 
centres, naturally, among New York 
bankers and Pennsylvania industrialists, 
with support from a majority of em- 
ployers and business men the country 
over. Sectional lines in America have 
for once broken down in favor of class 
lines, although there is no systematic 
class hatred in the vicious Marxian 
sense. The only parallel in American 
history is, perhaps, the controversy be- 
tween Federalist “gentry” and “plain” 
Jeffersonians in the first decades of our 
Republic. 

In the United States there are a num- 
ber of self-conscious Fascist movements, 
wearing colored shirts and giving Fas- 
cist ‘salutes in the best European style. 
The American Realists, the Blackburn 
Grayshirts, the Silver Shirts and the in- 
digenous Ku Klux Klan might be in- 
cluded among such militant groups of 
self-styled patriots and saviours. They 
hold meetings, march, belabor Russia 
and Marx, and have a fraternal good 
time generally. They are often anti-sem- 
itic, and frequently roar out their belief 
in Nordic supremacy. But these profes- 
sional Fascists are not the true Ameri- 
can Fascists—the real Fascists whom 
liberals view with alarm. Die-hard big 
business—the conservative bankers, and 
industrialists, and mine-owners—with 
its constitutional slogans and its finan- 
cial power which could be used to raise 
and equip private armies if the need 
should arise: this is the spirit of Fas- 
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cism in America. These “Fascists” do 
not think of themselves as such, for Fas- 
cism is Foreign and fantastic, and these 
hard-headed executives are eminently 
practical men. In fact, they would con- 
sider the self-styled Fascists of Smith or 
Blackburn almost as pestiferous as the 
equally fantastic American Marxists. 

The power of American big business 
to hire private armies—Pinkerton detec- 
tives, factory police, vigilantes, battling 
strike-breakers, etc.—has been shown 
through the whole course of our indus- 
trial history. And it was with private 
“black” and “brown” armies, financed 
by big business, that Mussolini and Hit- 
ler and their industrial sponsors came 
into supreme power. In both Italy and 
Germany the suppression of strikes and 
trade-unions swiftly followed. Monop- 
oly big business, with all of its faults 
and many of its unquestionable virtues, 
was in the saddle. The German and 
Italian Roosevelts, Tugwells, Perkinses 
and Wallaces scuttled for safety as lib- 
eralism came to a sorry end. Militant 
counter-revolution had checked liberal 
evolution. 

In America, die-hard votes are ex- 
ceeded by “mass” votes for the New 
Deal. “Greatest good for the greatest 
nvnber” has been accurately recorded 
by’the pacific ballot box. But if voting 
should sound an economic death-knell 
for certain conservative interests, what 
is the die-hard alternative? The spirit 
of Fascism, perhaps, for Fascism is the 
work of a militant minority possessed 
of determination and machine-guns, and 
directed by men behind the scenes. A 
few die-hard bullets can defeat any 
number of “mass” ballots, and history 
records very few cases of a pacific sur- 
render of economic privileges by the 


possessing order of society. 
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The New Deal is surfeited with grave 
difficulties. There have been graft, “pol- 
itics,” lavish borrowing, a superabun- 
dance of needless strikes, an ill-advised 
agrarian policy. These are the premiums 
that any people pays for liberal and hu- 
manitarian experimentation along pro- 
gressive lines; the premium paid out for 
insurance against the die-hard spirit of 
Fascism. But these administrative bun- 
glings also supply potential Fascists with 
ammunition for their broadsides. Mus- 
solini used “strikes” as an excuse, and 
it served his purpose exceedingly well. 
Hitler used “graft” and “politics” as his 
apologia, and his stand won him ample 


popular support despite his economic 


and philosophical aims. The potential 
power of American Fascism, as wielded 
by certain Old Guardsmen of both po- 
litical parties, is very great; and its 
waters run very deep. The New Deal 
had best look to its laurels, seek the 
maximum of efficiency, and keep its 
powder dry. 

There is, of course, an alternative to 
militant direct-action by the spirit of 
Fascism in its assault upon the New 
Deal. The alternative is ordinary politi- 
cal procedure through the commonplace 
medium of voting urns and ballot boxes. 
But the only conceivable legal way in 
which the “outs” can oust the “ins” is 
by bigger and better New-Dealing; that 
is, by a platform which offers at least 
comparable gains to the common man 
who has come to look for governmen- 
tal interference in his behalf. 

Once a new departure has been taken, 
it is exceedingly hard to turn back. 
When the Bourbons regained their 
throne in 1814, they retained most of 
the more radical reforms of the French 
Revolution; and Tsar Cyril, exiled pre- 
tender to the Russian sceptre, has de- 
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clared that if he is reinstated in Mus- 
covy he will retain the Soviet system, 
and that only the Communists them- 
selves must go. Hence, if the American 
“outs” regain power, as they may in a 
perfectly legitimate manner, the New 
Dealers will have to go—but the New 
Deal, under one name or another, will 
remain in its more salient reformatory 
features. The Bourbons could not bring 
back feudalism on their return; and the 
“outs” have come to realize, at least to 
some degree, that a return to pre-de- 
pression Jaissez-faire is equally out of 
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the question if the free choice of the ma- 
jority of American voters is permitted. 

Will the spirit of Fascism, intolerant 
of the New Deal and all its works, 
permit the orderly triumph of a com- 
peting liberal programme, similar in 
general outline to the policies of Roose- 
velt? Will the spirit of Fascism support 
a Republican Regeneration, built out of 
liberal ideas, as against the Democratic 
New Deal? It is possible, and let us 
hope that it is probable. But the spirit 
of Fascism dies hard. Time will tell, 
and 1936 is not far off. 


Evangelist of Music 


By Francis Rurus BELLAMY 


An aluminum fiddle, a summer music camp and the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm of Dr. Joseph E. Maddy give thou- 
sands of Americans their first true enjoyment 
of music 


o MAKE America genuinely musi- 

cal, one man without money has 

done more in the last ten years 
than all our musical foundations put 
together. His name is Joe Maddy, pro- 
fessor of music in the University of 
Michigan—America’s evangelist of mu- 
sic. 

Fifteen years ago Maddy was an ob- 
scure music supervisor in the public 
schools in Richmond, Indiana. He had 
been a viola player in the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and had spent two years as a 
jazz player in a Chicago cabaret. At a 
meeting of music supervisors in Mis- 
souri he had his eyes opened. From Par- 
sons, Kansas, a town of 10,000, came a 
small high school orchestra of thirty- 
five pieces which played with amazing 
skill. Inquiry developed the fact that 
this was no ordinary, haphazard school 
band, practising after hours in a base- 
ment. Its members played every day for 
an hour and got full credit for it in the 
school curriculum. 

Maddy’s imagination was stirred. In 
his own school he already had the mak- 
ings of an orchestra; finally he had the 
first fully staffed symphony school or- 


chestra in the country: seventy pieces. 
Then, to show the possibilities of instru- 
mental music in our public schools, he 
decided to take all his seventy players 
to the next national meeting of music 
supervisors at Nashville, and give a full 
hour’s concert. He had no money, so he 
approached a local manufacturer of 
phonograph records and persuaded him 
to let his orchestra play for the record- 
ing instrument. Result: one evening 
after school seventy boys and girls rang 
doorbells in Richmond, selling records 
of the concert for a dollar; and $2,800 
took the orchestra to Nashville. 

There, the concert raised a furore. 
A half dozen honor pupils back home 
were still the utmost most music super- 
visors could boast of. But a full seventy- 
piece orchestra! 

“Let’s bring our honor students to 
these conventions,” suggested Maddy. 
“Give me a week and I’1l make an or- 
chestra out of them. Maybe that will 
show educators what can be done.” 

Four years later, 300 picked students, 
drawn from 100 public schools in thirty 
States, were rehearsed by Maddy after 
his own original ideas, and made an 
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amazing showing—so amazing that it 
seemed shameful, after one week, for 
such an orchestra to disintegrate. 

“What we need,” said Maddy, “is a 
summer camp where we can hold these 
boys and girls together all summer. A 
camp for supervisors and students.” 

In 1928, in the Michigan pine woods 
near the village of Interlochen, he 
found a natural amphitheatre, be- 
tween two lakes, which provided an 
excellent site for a bowl and a summer 
camp. Makers of musical instruments 
lent him instruments. Music supervi- 
sors whom he knew over the country 
contributed. Boys who had played in his 
orchestras signed up for tuition. Fees 
were placed low and season tickets for 
the concerts sold at a ridiculous price. 
Before the summer was over, success 
was apparent. The first national high 
school orchestra had a home and Maddy 
had a non-profit-making camp devoted 
to making musicians: one toward which 
all serious students might strive. 

By 1932 the camp had sixty build- 
ings, a staff of thirty symphony orches- 
tra players as teachers, together with 
forty music supervisors from public 
schools, and 300 boy and girl students. 
Thousands of people were listening to 
the concerts. Famous musicians, from 
Sousa to Gabrilowitsch, were visiting 
and helping it. 

Meanwhile, as a result of steady 
pounding by Maddy and his associates, 
orchestra organization and teaching of 
instrumental music became a recognized 
part of the high school course in forty 
states; all-State and national school 
music contests were in full swing. 


Maddy bought 300 acres more. 


There was a summer hotel on the new 
tract. He gave music supervisors a 
chance to work in the hotel in return for 


board, lodging and musical instruction. 


All summer, guests attracted to the 
camp filled the inn. The hotel profits 
ran into the thousands—a great help to 
the camp. For from the start Maddy 
held down tuition to cost. Like the su- 
pervisors, most of the students were 
poor and Maddy knew it; in fact, rather 
liked it that way. Usually each one had 
worked for every cent of his money or 
had been aided by his school friends 
back home through baked goods sales, 
luncheon clubs, rummage sales and in 
one instance an amateur circus. 

Today, despite the depression and 
the nerve-wracking defiats, the Na- 
tional Music Camp has 500 acres, 107 
buildings, a hotel for 100 guests, accom- 
modations for 500 students. Maddy 
hopes to fill it next year at $175 each. 
Over 100 music camps have paid it the 
compliment of imitation. It has proven 
the most valuable single thing in Mad- 
dy’s effort to put a good symphony or- 
chestra in every town of over 5,000 
people in America, and to give every 
high school an excellent band. 

Since Maddy started his crusade well 
over 50,000 recognized school bands 
and orchestras have come into existence 
all over the country; 200,000 juvenile 
musicians played in the 1934 school con- 
tests. The next time your boy comes 
proudly home from school with an un- 
expected violin or cornet in his hand, 
don’t blame him—blame Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy! His influente has reached into 
your town. No longer do youngsters 
slink furtively to music lessons, fearful 
lest the fatal music roll betray them. 
Musicians play for the honor of the 
school. 

To Maddy it is an immense satisfac- 
tion. Every person, he thinks, has musi- 
cal talent to some degree. The oppor- 
tunity for a musical education should 
be the birthright of every child. 
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His mission in life is to hasten that 
time. 

The story of his unbreakable alumi- 
num violin is an instance of the way he 
is forever pushing toward his goal. An 
ordinary wooden violin costs from $25 
to $10,000. And unless you pay a high 
price, you get an inferior instrument. 
Moreover, every violin is extremely 
fragile. “Why not make them of alu- 
minum?” asked Maddy. “Unbreak- 
able, cheap?” He had a vision of mass 
production for popular use. He per- 
suaded a manufacturer to put up $16,- 


~ 000, and had a fine old Stradivarius 


copied exactly in dies. With these he 
cast the first metal violin. Today, few 
musicians can tell the difference between 
Maddy’s violin and a fine wooden fid- 
dle. It is painted to resemble wood, but. 
its tone is heavier and more mellow and 
its quality as good as the best wooden 
violins. You can buy it by mail: $50. 

“Did I enjoy doing it?” asks Maddy. 
“T even forgot to make any money out 
of it.” 

The truth is, Maddy can’t let music 
alone. He has founded Interlochen and 
pushed music forward in what to most 
teachers is the summer vacation. Win- 
ters he works at his regular job: teach- 
ing music over the radio in Michigan’s 
University of the Air. Last winter he 
taught beginning musicians of all ages 
in 312 small towns, over the air. He has 
a sample class before him, behind the 
glass in the broadcasting studio, so that 
he can observe the difficulties and mis- 


understandings. Lessons books are sent 
to the schools at cost by the University. 
Teachers on the spot oversee the work. 
He began in 1931 with 3,000 beginners 
with band instruments. Last year he had 
26,000 in bands, orchestras and singing; 
despite the fact that music had been one 
of the first so-called “frills” which the 
Michigan schools had thought to do 
without. 

Visits to the schools themselves have 
unearthed extraordinary facts. One 
county of 8,000 which had no music. 
teacher and no school music now has 
six full-time music teachers with more 
than 1,000 regular students: children 
and adults. One school bought a used 
piano with fifty chickens. Another town, 
population 954, now boasts a fifty-three- 
piece school orchestra. Two-thirds of the 
total enrolment in one country village 
with a population of 422 are in orches- 
tra, chorus and glee club. 

Maddy believes fervently that mu- 
sic’s function is to enrich our lives by 
musical participation: through self-ex- 
pression. Training professional musi- 
cians for an already overcrowded field 
and subsidizing professional organiza- 
tions will never make us truly musical. 
The only way is to catch us young and 
teach us to sing and play ourselves. If 
he had his way he would even found a 
great musical university where students 
so inclined could make music the funda- 
mental subject through which their in- 
terest in all other subjects was aroused. 
Some day he may do it, too. 
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wo books of 
recent publica- 
tion that de- 
serve the attention 
of every intelligent 


by 
HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


autocratic methods in 
vogue in Russia, while 
Mr. Hoover insists 
that business should 
be let alone as much 


American, since they as possible and that it 
set forth opposing will find its own way 
points of view on = out. 

fundamental matters die Aside from purely 
of governmental pol- ys personal prejudices, 
icy, are Herbert Hoo- — which make the Land- 
ver’s The Challenge : | scaper lean strongly 
to Liberty (Scribners, toward the greater 


$1.75) and Henry A. 
Wallace’s New Frontiers (Reynal and 
Hitchcock, $2). 

It is Mr. Hoover’s contention that 
the New Deal is carrying this country 
in the wrong direction, that it violates 
the canon of individual liberty upon 
which this country was founded, and 
that unless something is done about it 
we shall wake up some fine morning to 
discover that there is nothing left of 
the “rugged individualism” for which 
our forefathers fought and bled and 
died. 

It is Mr. Wallace’s contention, on the 
contrary, that we live in a changed 
world, and that a measure of collective 
and codperative effort, in which the 
government acts as a sort of super- 
vising partner, is absolutely essential if 
we are to pull out of the present de- 
pression and reach any sort of stable 
economic level. In other words, Mr. 
Wallace believes in the possibility of 
economic planning by democratic 
means, as opposed, for example, to the 


charm of Mr. Wal- 
lace, who writes clearly and persua- 
sively, New Frontiers is a far more 
readable book than Mr. Hoover has 
been able to turn out, since he is not 
the possessor of any great gifts of self- 
expression. But the important thing, at 
bottom, is that we can read both sides 
of the case, and that Mr. Hoover, un- 
der whose administration many of the 
main projects of the New Deal were 
begun, a fact not to be forgotten, should 
be able to express his distaste of current 
trends without the slightest hindrance. 

Mr. Wallace is, of course, primarily 
interested in the farm problem, which 
he knows at first hand, and one of the 
interesting features of his theory that 
something can be done to lift agricul- 
tural prices is that Mr. Hoover’s own 
Farm Board had the same idea, and 
spent a good many millions of dollars 
with the same purpose in view. 


The Wallace Dream 
~ So if you have ever had doubts about 
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the destruction of wheat, hogs, cattle 
_ and cotton in the midst of a great hu- 
man need for all these things, Mr. 
Wallace will explain just why this pol- 
icy was adopted and what he hopes will 
be gained by it. He will also give you 
an excellent outline of the general aims 
of the New Deal, and he has the ad- 
vantage of never being dogmatic; he 
knows we are experimenting, and he 
doesn’t know that we are going to get 
what we want. 

In other words, Mr. Hoover’s book 
represents the standpat point of view 
and Mr. Wallace’s the belief that Some- 
thing Can Be Done About It, and which 
one you agree with will depend a good 
deal upon which side of the fence you 
are on temperamentally. 


Stalin and Roosevelt 


Comrade Stalin told H. G. Wells 
the other day that the New Deal was 
foredoomed to failure because Roose- 
velt was without autocratic power to en- 
force its decrees, and because there was 
an irresolvable conflict between the in- 
terests of the proletariat and the inter- 
ests of the rich. A good many of us have 
thought and said that economic plan- 
ning without the use of autocratic pow- 
ers of enforcement was bound to be no 
go, and it was highly interesting to the 
Landscaper to read in William Henry 
Chamberlain’s Russia’s Iron Age (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $4) that economic planning 
even with autocratic powers of enforce- 
ment does not always work either. 

There are several reasons why this 
exceptionally fine book, which Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote with a free hand, 
since he has left Russia for a Far Eastern 
assignment, and does not, therefore, 
have to worry about whether or not the 
Soviets are pleased with what he says, 
is mentioned at.this point. It has a direct 
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bearing on the American situation, for 
example, in that it shows that up to this 
point at least the New Deal has actually 
moved steadily in an opposite direction 
from Stalin’s policies, and that in the 
preservation of our constitutional rights 
of free speech and a free press, we may 
have held on to something much more 
valuable in the long run than anything 
the Russians will be able to work out 
for themselves. 


‘Democracy and Famines 


Mr. Chamberlain cites the horrors 
of the famine of 1932-1933, all news 
of which was carefully suppressed by — 
the Soviet officials, as an example of 
the advantages to the common man of 
a democratic form of government, and 
asks, pertinently, whether there has 
ever been a great famine in a demo- 
cratic country at any time in history. 
Not only did some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people starve to death in the 
Russian famine, largely brought on by 
the cast-iron collectivist policies of the 
Soviets, but the Government used the 
famine to break down peasant resist- 
ance to its plans for state farms and 
collectives. 

This is only one point from a book 
filled with interest and with valuable 
information. Mr. Chamberlain lived 
altogether twelve years in Russia, went 
there enthusiastic about the Revolu- 
tion, and is now very doubtful about 
the blessings of Communism. He points 
out the ghastly “liquidation” of whole 
classes of citizenry, intellectuals and 
technical experts, as well as kulaks, a 
kulak being any peasant with enter- 
prise enough to collect together a little 
property, as one of the blackest blots 
on the history of the Soviets, and pic- 
tures Stalin as the most autocratic ruler 
alive in the world today. He draws an 
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astonishing parallel between Peter the 
Great and Stalin and their attempts to 
industrialize Russia, and adds the state- 
ment that the two million or more peo- 
ple at forced labor in the country today 
are as much serfs as were the other 
millions freed by a Tsar. 


Left, Right or Middle? 


He also says, and this is a pertinent 
answer to the reiterated statement that 
this country will go either Fascist or 
Communist in the event of abreak-down 
of the Roosevelt programme, that Com- 
munist pressure in other bourgeois coun- 
tries has brought Fascism every time. 
But it ought to be remembered that 
strong Communist pressure is necessary 
to drive a free country into Fascism, 
and the Landscaper, for one, thinks the 
prophecy that we must go either ex- 
treme Left or extreme Right is non- 
sense. This is, of course, rank heresy in 
the eyes of the Marxists who know just 
what is going to happen, because they 
once read it all in a book, or somebody 
who had read the book told them about 
it. 

At any rate, Mr. Chamberlain has 
written an invaluable book for people 
whose minds are open on the subject of 
Russia and Communism, and most of 
the things he has to say against the sys- 
tem, now seventeen years old and still 
kept in power by terror, would apply 
with equal force to Fascism. 

Another book that is timely, even if 
the quality of the thinking in it is hardly 
to be regarded as of the highest order, 
is Glenn Frank’s America’s Hour of 
Decision (Whittlesey House, $2.50), 
in which Mr. Frank discusses all phases 


of the New Deal, and arrives at no very 


definite or useful conclusions, except 
that he agrees we are not in danger from 
either Fascism or Communism. 
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Our Beginning 

There is also more relation to present 
events than may appear on the surface 
in Fletcher Pratt’s The Heroic Years: 
1801-1815 (Smith and Haas, $2.50), 
a brilliant history of this country and 
of what happened during the War of 
1812, particularly at sea. Mr. Pratt can 
write about naval battles in a way to stir 
the blood, but his book has other points, 
especially its main thesis, which is that 
the nation was not born during the 
Revolutionary War at all, but that it 
actually came into being as we know it 
at the Battle of New Orleans when 
Andy Jackson’s assorted riflemen in 
coonskin caps and pirates from the 
lower reaches of the Mississippi wrecked 
the flower of the British army under 
Pakenham. 

If you care to look deeply enough 
into the matter, you may discover that 
Mr. Hoover is on the side of the early 
aristocrats who fought the mother coun- 
try and wrote the Constitution, and 
Mr. Wallace on the side of the common 
people who took command in the next 
century and turned a respectable oli- 
garchy into a roaring democracy, which 
it still is, although it has frequently 
looked more like a plutocracy than any- 
thing else. 

But aside from these matters, Mr. 
Pratt writes history most attractively 
and entertainingly, and his is one of the 
most readable books of recent weeks. 
He is a young man who will most cer- 
tainly be heard from in the future. His 
sketches of the leaders in the War of 
1812 have a touch reminiscent of 
Huddleston’s Gentleman Johnny Bour- 
goyne, a biography of great charm 
that was published a few years ago 
and followed shortly afterward by | 
the death of its admirable author, a mat- 
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ter of the deepest regret to many of 
us. 


Inside the White House 


For those who relish a bit of gossip 
about the great, and who, having 
elected a man to an office that will most 
likely make a fool of him in one way or 
another, are cruel enough to laugh at 
the spectacle, Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover’s 
Forty-two Years in the White House 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.50) is heartily 
to be recommended. For the past week 
or two it has rested safely on the best- 
seller lists alongside Herbert Hoover’s 
A Challenge to Liberty, which must 
appeal to many as ironical, for the rea- 
son that Chief Usher Hoover thought 
less of President Hoover than he did of 
any other President he had known dur- 
ing his long tenure of office at the White 
House. 

In fact, out of the Presidents he knew 
only as a Chief Usher could know them, 
and they ran from Harrison through 
Hoover, with a faint suggestion of a 
second Roosevelt in the distance just 
before Ike Hoover died, fe thought 
only two, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson, were at all above the 
average; the rest rather below it, if any- 
thing. Wilson took Hoover to Paris 
with him, and is painted in admiring 
terms, except that Hoover tells too 
much about the way Wilson acted after 
he fell in love with Mrs. Gault. He 
acted, if one may accept the Hoover 
record as gospel, exactly like a lovesick 
— and without any dignity 
at all. 

Mr. Hoover’s book has its historical 
value as well, particularly in connection 
with Wilson’s illness and with Cool- 
idge’s famous “I do not choose to run,” 
but it is above everything else the low- 
down on the great, including the wives 
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of the great, and is guaranteed as first- 
rate entertainment. 


eAnother World War 


Broadening our scope so as to take in 
some more of the world than the part 
of it we occupy, there is available a 
rather terrifying book called The Sec- 
ond World War, by Johannes Steel 
(Covici-Friede, $2), in which the flat 
prediction is made that 1935 will see 
another general conflict in progress. 
Mr. Steel is an ex-German official, now 
a journalist, who has a most remarkable 
record as a prophet of the turn of events 
in Europe, and what he has to say about 
the possibility of another war is based 
upon a first-hand knowledge of condi- 
tions. Where it will start exactly he does 
not say, although he picks Austria as 
one of the most likely places, the Saar 
as another, Hungary as another, Jugo- 
slavia as another, Italy as another, and, 
of course, the Far East as still another. 
His theory is that the other war never 
ended, merely changed its form into a 
cut-throat economic battle. 

He has written a most alarming and 
at the same time clear and hard-headed 
volume, which crams a great deal of in- 
formation into a brief compass, and 
which gives one and all the opportunity 
of a look into the gloomy future. Of the 
chances of averting the conflict, Mr. 
Steel is extremely pessimistic; he thinks 
a world economic policy is the only 
thing that can save civilization from a 
fine chance of destroying itself, and he 
does not believe such a policy is likely 
in the near future. 


The Eastern Front 


Concerning the chances of a war be- 
tween Japan and Russia, which would 
inevitably lead to a much more wide- 
spread conflict, Mr. Chamberlain in 
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Russia’s Iron Age is not so despondent 
as Mr. Steel; he considers that the 
Soviets have been busy with their effi- 
cient propaganda machine and that at 
least a part of the war scare has been 
manufactured because the Russians 
thought it would please the Americans. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s belief that other 
nations could not afford a victory by 
either the Russians or the Japanese, and 
that a defeat for the Russians might 
very easily bring down the whole Com- 
munist structure with a run, makes him 
more wary of prophecy than Mr. Steel, 
and of course Mr. Chamberlain has the 
advantage of more direct contact with 
the situation, although Mr. Steel also 
knows Russia and the Far East inti- 
mately. 

After reading the work of these two 
competent and intelligent journalists 
who know what a fact looks like, A. A. 
Milne’s Peace with Honour (Dutton), 
a plan to put an end to war by having 
everybody in the world, including the 
leaders of all civilized nations, take an 
oath not to fight on any account, seems 
a very mushy and tiresome piece of 
poppycock. Mr. Milne hates war, re- 
garding it as utterly useless and stupid, 
which it is, but writing whimsical paci- 
fistic piffle strikes the Landscaper as 
just a little worse than futile. When 
the English go soft in the head they 
usually do a good job of it... . 


War or Bust? 


For a complete study of contem- 
porary Japan, with direct bearing upon 
the chances of that nation going to war 
in the next few months, Harry Emer- 
son Wildes’s Japan in Crisis (Mac- 
millan, $2) is to be recommended. Mr. 
Wildes was formerly professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology in Keio Univer- 
sity, and writes with both interest 
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and authority. In the main, he thinks 
that Japan is in danger of an internal 
collapse because of economic condi- 
tions, which might. lead the country 
into war to divert the attention of the 
populace, an old trick that usually 
works. 

What would happen in the event of a 
defeat? Perhaps the arrival of Commu- 
nism, and what a pleasant propect that 
would be for the capitalistic countries, 
with China turning redder and redder 
as the months pass! 

Mr. Wildes’s book also contains good 
chapters on the Youth Movement in 
Japan, on vice and the opium traffic, 
and many other timely topics. It is a 
book for the general reader and clearly 
and simply written. 

Many other books, some of them a 
good deal more cheerful than most of 
the ones we have been discussing, await 
attention, so a word or two more about 
serious matters and the subject will be 
changed. James Truslow Adams’s 
latest is America’s Tragedy (Scribner’s, 
$3), a study of slavery and sectionalism 
in this country, by a historian whose 
work is unfailingly interesting; and 
two volumes of what promises to be a 
work of first importance are available 
for those who wish to acquire a back- 
ground for the understanding of our 
own times. 

The title of the project is The Rise 
of Modern Europe, and the two books 
out already are A Decade of Revolu- 
tion: 1789-1799 by Crane Brinton, and 
Reaction and Revolution: 1814-1832 
by Frederick B. Artz. William B. 
Langner of Harvard is the general 
editor (Harpers, $3.75 a volume), 
and the pair of volumes at hand are 
admirably done, very easy to read, in 
addition to their other good quali- 
ties. 
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Some Good Novels 


Of the current fiction, the Land- 
scaper’s choice would go something like 
this: 

Mary Ellen Chase’s Mary Peters 
(Macmillan, $2.50), a beautifully done 
and unforgettable book about Maine 
folk of a past generation with the sea 
in their blood; Louis Dodge’s The 
American (Messner, $2.50), a long 
and stirringly colorful and honest novel 
about the frontier, with solid merit, and 
no literary pretensions, which most 
readers will enjoy thoroughly; Joseph- 
ine Johnson’s Now im November 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.50), which 
the Landscaper may have mentioned 
last month, but which is such a fine first 
American novel that it rates all the 
publicity anybody can give it; and 
Irving Stone’s Lust for Life (Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50), a fictionized ver- 
sion of the life of Vincent Van Gogh 
which is accurate in its details, and 
which Mr. Stone has done extremely 
well. 

At the moment, all these books are 
popular, and deservedly, but not a one 
of the lot is a thing of the moment, so 
if you don’t get around to them between 
now and the holidays, they’ll keep, and 
they will be worth waiting for. 

Ruth Suckow’s much praised novel 
of Iowa farm life, The Folks (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $3), a 732-pager, the 
Landscaper accepts with reservations. 
It obviously has length and it also has 
solidity, but it struck this observer as 
dull reading matter, accurate, no doubt, 
but without any profound significance. 
Miss Suckow knows her people inti- 
mately, and regards them with compas- 
sionate understanding, which is com- 
mendable, but which does not, however, 


convince one reader that really good 
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novels can be other than interesting. 
Nor is the same reader convinced even 
by Miss Suckow that life has ever been 
so thoroughly and completely humor- 
less in this country as she makes it seem 
in The Folks, for all the Americans I 
have ever known, a good many kinds 
and colors, have been amusing at times, 
often bawdily so, but amusing. Maybe 
the Landscaper just doesn’t know Iowa 
and its folksy folks, and maybe, to be 
perfectly frank about it, he doesn’t care 
much if he doesn’t, provided, that is, 
Miss Suckow is entirely correct on the 
subject. 


More Moon-(alf 


Other American novels of recent 
publication that are worthy of atten- 
tion, but not exactly triple-starred, in- 
clude Floyd Dell’s latest, The Golden 
Spike (Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50), 
which contains a repetition of a Dellian 
pattern familiar from Moon-Calf on, 
and not a great deal more; Bernard 
DeVoto’s - exceedingly readable and 
rather puzzling We Accept with Pleas- 
ure (Little, Brown), a novel about 
Boston Brahmins that seems rather un- 
certain in its intention—Mr. DeVoto 
appears to be bent upon taking the Bos- 
tonians for a ride, but to admire them 
underneath at the same time; and 
Frank Ernest Hill’s novel in verse, 
The Westward Star (John Day, $2.50), 
another version of the pioneer story. 
The quality of the narrative poetry is 
excellent, but the book does not rate 
very high as a novel, and is not meant 
to be spine-thrilling poetry, so it 
doesn’t seem of any especial moment, 
although pleasant enough reading. 

There is also, among American nov- 
els, Mary Johnston’s Drury Randall 
(Little, Brown, $2.50), a story of the 
Virginia of the 1850’s and the life of a 
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gentleman there, a gentle book with 
very much of an other-worldly air that 
will please some readers and fail to im- 
press others because there does not seem 
a sufficient quantity of blood in the 
veins of the characters. 

Among the imported fiction there 
are a new Wodehouse, Brinkley Manor 
(Little, Brown, $2), which is a Jeeves 
story and needs, really, no further com- 
ment except that it is up to the mark; 
Ford Madox Ford’s Henry for Hugh 
(Lippincott, $2.50), another proof of 
the remarkable technical skill of this 
veteran of the art of writing and a good 
novel on other counts; Sholem Asch’s 
Salvation (Putnam, $2.50), a charm- 
ing and poetical story of Eighteenth 
Century Poland rich in Chasiddic lore; 
and if it may be regarded as a new book, 
since it was first published here last 
spring, James Hilton’s Lost Horizon 
(Morrow, $2.50) now out in the Haw- 
thornden Prize edition, which is one of 
the best pieces of fiction of this year. It 
deserves more notice than that, of 
course, but the Landscaper’s advice is 
that if you have missed it up to this 
point, repair the omission. It is some- 
thing rare in the way of a philosophical 
adventure story. 


The Poor Peasants 


From farther away comes Ignazio 
Silone’s Fontamara (Smith and Haas, 
$2.50), a remarkable novel about what 
happened in a peasant village upon the 
arrival of Fascism; of course the peas- 
ants lost everything. Silone is an exile 
who runs a labor paper in Zurich, and 
does not love the present administra- 
tion in Italy, but his prejudices have 
not kept him from writing an excellent 
narrative, cunningly put together and 
filled with salty peasant humor, as well 
as the power of the peasant to accept, 
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that pathetic resignation of the per- 
petual underdog. Read Fontamara and 
the chapters of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
book on Russia dealing with the treat- 
ment of the peasants for a picture of 
the treatment of farmers under both 
forms of dictatorships; in this country 
we even pay our kulaks and peasants 
not to work at all, and still there are 
people who are not satisfied with 
dem 

Of biographies, one in particular is 
outstanding, Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s R. E. Lee, which will eventually 
be in four large volumes, and of which 
the first two sections have been pub- 
lished (Scribner’s, $3.75 a volume). 
They bring the story down as far as 
the death of Stonewall Jackson, with 
its effect upon Lee’s Virginia campaign. 
Mr. Freeman, who is a distinguished 
journalist, has been at his Lee for a 
matter of twenty years, and it is the 
definitive work, alike impressive for the 
thoroughness of its research and for the 
skilful selection and handling of the 
material. Nothing is omitted that would 
serve to throw any light on the subject, 
and still the book represents a tremen- 
dous task of intelligent winnowing. 

The author is a specialist on military 
campaigns and for this reason his analy- _ 
sis of the battles is of special interest. 
Naturally, the Lee who emerges from 
his pages does not differ in any striking” 
way from the conventional ideas of the 
man, but there are no gaps left in this 
portrait, and it is not likely to be sup- 
planted. 


Tragedy in Mexico 


Another excellent biography, which 
is history as well, is Bertita Harding’s 
The Phantom Crown: The Story of 
Maximilian and Carlota of Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50), an absorbing 
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narrative of the curious fate that led the 
handsome young Hapsburg Archduke 
and his charming bride away from their 
castle on the Adriatic into the grim old 
fortress of Chapultepec, and left him 
dead and her hopelessly mad. Mrs. 
Harding’s family was Austrian and she 
has lived much of her life in Mexico, 
so she knows both backgrounds and has 
been able by careful research to write 
a book that is both scholarly and read- 
able. It is a story but little known to 
Americans, largely because this coun- 
try was busy with its own affairs just 
after the end of the Civil War and was 
so little interested in Maximilian that 
it did nothing to save him from the 
Juaristas, although it was an undeserved 
death he met, this well-intentioned if 
not overly intelligent young aristocrat. 

Another good biograpliy is Schima 
Kaufman’s Mendelssohn: “T he Second 
Elijah” (Crowell, $3.50), a complete 
account of the life of a musician who 
died at the age of thirty-seven, leavi 
behind him a considerable body o 
great work. Mr. Kaufman, who is 
himself a violinist in the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, discusses Men- 
delssohn’s work critically, and predicts 
a new popularity for his tuneful compo- 
sitions. The background of the period 
is fully and competently done, and the 
sketches of other important 
carefully and accurately drawn. Writ- 
ten for the general reader, there is 
nothing too technical in the book, which 
is attractively illustrated. 


Other Biographies 


Other important biographies include 
William Seabrook’s The White Monk 
of Timbuctoo (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50), 
a study of that curious man, Pere 
Yakoub, about whom Mr. Seabrook 
has already written; Harold Lamb’s 
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imaginative life of Omar Khayyam 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.50), which is 
entertaining, but not up to the best of 
Mr. Lamb’s previous books, such as 
his Genghis Khan; and Diamond Jim: 
The Life and Times of James Buchan- 
an Brady, by Parker Morrell (Simon 
and Schuster, $3), an informal chron- 
icle of a shrewd capitalist of the ’Nine- 
ties who was also highly picturesque. 
Mr. Morrell comes of a famous fam- 
ily of jewelers and he first became 
interested in Brady because of Brady’s 
well-known passion for diamonds, but 
later his investigations led him to do a 
complete biography. Brady was buried 
bedecked in the diamonds of his Num- 
ber 1 set, and there were twenty-four 
sets altogether. 

It is not particularly easy to classify 
the next book to be mentioned, al- 
though it is really a chapter from an 
autobiography, but whatever it is called 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s Lost Para- 
dise: A Boyhood on a Maine Coast 
Farm (Macmillan, $2.50) is a lovely 
and memorable piece of work. It goes 
along with Mary Ellen Chase’s Mary 
Peters and her own autobiography, A 
Goodly Heritage, both permanent ad- 
ditions to the regional literature of this 
country, bringing back to life as it does 
the life of Maine a generation ago. 


cA Lucky Small Boy 


Mr. Coffin’s small boy, Peter, who is 
himself, of course, has the good fortune 
to live on a farm that is semi-aquatic 
and not a single one of its charms has 
eluded the memory of a grown-up poet, 
who not only draws delightful pictures, 
but who writes movingly of the tragedy 
that comes to the young with the reali- 
zation that the world is capable of 
changing. There were nine other chil- 
dren in the family and a father and 
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mother of heroic proportions; you will 
like them all, and the book will, the 
Landscaper believes, sing in the mem- 
ory of the people who read it, espe- 
cially if their own childhoods were 
anything like Peter’s. The Landscaper’s 
was, although spent a long, long way 
from Maine, and with no sea near, only 
a yellow river bearing on its muddy 
bosom a string of stern-wheel steam- 
boats, the last of their race. 


Some Rare Tales 


Omitted from the fiction list was a 
collection of short stories that must be 
mentioned, at least, and this is Christina 
Stead’s The Salzburg Tales (Appleton- 
Century, $2.50), tales strung together 
with the famous festival as the thread, 
and Decameron-like in their arrange- 
ment, but reniiniscent of nothing so 
much as that remarkable book, Seven 
Gothic Tales, by Isak Dinesen. Miss 
Stead also has the true Gothic touch, 
seems to know everything and to have 


been everywhere, and writes with real 
magic. There hasn’t been a better piece 
of imaginative fiction around this year 
than her volume, a three-star recom- 
mendation. 

Also not to be overlooked in the rush 
are Henning Haslund’s Tents in Mon- 
golia (Dutton, $5), a modest and 
stirring account of the Danish Krebs 
expedition into the little-known terri- 
tory of Outer Mongolia, a grand ad- 
venture in pioneering finally wrecked 
by the U.S.S.R.; Meade Minneger- 
ode’s fascinating reconstruction of the 
mystery of the Lost Dauphin, The Son 
of Marie Antoinette (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, $3); Peter Fleming’s One Com- 
pany (Scribner’s, $3), the wanderings 
of this brash and entertaining young 
Englishman in China, Russia, Siberia, 
and Manchukuo; and Charles Harris 
Whitaker’s From Rameses to Rocke- 
feller: The Story of Architecture (Ran- 
dom House, $3.50), a splendid outline, 
well illustrated. 
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Nétes of a (Cosmopolitan 


By BarRBARA E. Scott FIsHEer 


ous fantasy of the tales of the Arabian 
Nights, one-third of which are actually of Per- 
sian origin—oil wells, airplanes and modern 
machinery in present-day Persia to the contrary 
notwithstanding. You need not penetrate far 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf to find 
yourself treading the trails of the fabulous. 
Darius and his glittering bodyguard of “Im- 
mortals” seem quite possible when you stand on 
the magnificent old stairway at Persepolis and 
scan the plain from the ruins of one of the 
mighty Audience Halls. In fact, a visit to the 
excavated city of Persepolis makes ever-so-many 
things in Persia that you might have accredited 
to mere romance seem quite probable. The daz- 
zling Peacock Throne of the old Moguls in 
Teheran, the symmetry of Persian rose gardens 
whose fragrance is as evanescent as the dreams 
of ages, the glory of color caught in the ancient 
patterns threaded on Persian looms—even these 
seem true when you set foot on the fabulous 
soil of the Shahs. 


To Persia T his Spring 

If you glance over this year’s cruise itineraries 
you may be surprised and delighted to find that 
one schedules Persia. This is the first actual 
“cruise” to include Persia, though individual 
tours have charted this land of Omar Khayyam 
on their regular schedules longer than any one 
can remember, particularly the faithful P. & O. 
When you realize all there is of interest to 
travelers in Persia you wonder how it has es- 
caped all these years as a travelers’ mecca. Even 
in the days of Scheherazade travelers of any 
consequence began their voyages at Basra, near 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and sooner or later 
arrived in the balconied city of Baghdad. Sinbad 
the Sailor, Ali Baba, Aladdin—what would any 
of them have been without their Persian back- 
ground? Teheran and Shiraz—the Tigris and 
the Euphrates—Basra and Baghdad are all still 
there, and if you sail in January on that slim 


ERSIA has never quite freed herself in 
Pp the eyes of the world from the glamor- 


little veteran of many a world cruise—the 
Stella Polaris—you will land at Bushir on the 
coast of Persia in the month of April—the per- 
fect month to follow Omar the Tentmaker’s 
advice and, 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling. 


Bushir is one of the world’s aerial crossroads 
where you will see planes landing from London 
and departing for Karachi, dropping in from 
Holland and speeding away to the Indies— 
crisscrossing in the skies from many parts of the 
world. Yet you must not become too entranced 
with this modern aspect of Persia, interesting 
though it is, if you are to compass something of 
the old, but push on over that tortuous mountain 
road that takes you a hundred miles or more 
inland. You travel through mountain ranges 
that looked all but impassable and at last find 
yourself on a great plain from which rise the 
topless towers of Persepolis. 


Persepolis 

That great city which grew to such excel- 
lence under the genius of Darius and Xerxes 
was not called Persepolis. No one knows its 
name. We call it Persepolis—“City of Persia.” 
Perhaps when some of the twenty thousand 
cuneiform tablets that have been unearthed by 
our archeologists from among its ruins are de- 
ciphered, the mystery of its name and the might 
of its greatness will be revealed. Meantime 
every gigantic block of stone and every shard 
of pottery, fitted by the ingenuity and per- 
severance of the excavators into its place in the 
whole tremendous plan, reveal constantly 
more of Persia’s ancient majesty. 

Xerxes built that great gate at the top of the 
grand staircase which leads from the terrace 
down to the open plain. Over there you see the 
winter palace of Xerxes and that also of Darius. 
The huge rectangular harem has been largely 
restored and is now occupied by the gentlemen 
scholars who are doing the excavating. I won- 
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der if harems ever have ghosts. The harem of 
Darius and Xerxes was nothing if not com- 
modious—rather an awe-inspiring place even 
for archeologists to rattle round in. But they 
can always come out into the sunshine of the 
reassuring Persian sky. 

Two massive audience halls once had roofs 
which rested on the hundred lofty stone pillars, 
carved and fluted, which now mutely whisper 
the glory and pride of Persia. Along the base of 
the audience halls a thousand feet of the finest 
Persian reliefs and carvings known picture a 
royal levee or “durbar,” where envoys from 
subject nations are shown presenting gifts of 
ivory, animals, gold and all manner of largess 
to the Persian Emperor. 


Thais in Alexander’s Camp 


Alexander the Great, Plutarch writes, set the 
fire which destroyed this great city, but the in- 
spiration for the deed seems to have been laid at 
the feet of Thais, the beautiful Athenian who 
with many other women gathered in Alex- 
ander’s camp to celebrate his victory. She pro- 
posed to go out and burn the house of Xerxes as 
he had burned Athens. In the confusion of a 
drunken revel the thought suggested pleased 
Alexander, and soon sheets of flame roared 
through the stately vistas of the Persian capital. 
Heaps and heaps of ashes as well as the crum- 
bling of adobe bricks which had been used pro- 
fusely in building the city were blown through 
the centuries that have passed about the unburn- 
able stones and their priceless carvings and pre- 
served them for us, as fresh and unspoiled as 
though they had been but newly chiseled. 
Statues and carvings that were not so buried 
were mutilated by the Caliphs of Baghdad and 
their marauding horsemen who swept over the 
lands about the Persian Gulf a thousand years 
later. Two colossal winged bulls that decorated 
the gateway to the Palace of Xerxes fared 
badly at the hands of the Moslems, yet no 
vandalism has ever succeeded in depriving them 
of their tremendous dignity. 


Through the World’s First 
Windows 


While you are delving into Persia’s past,.two 
miles farther will bring you to the oldest stone 
age village that has yet been discovered in the 
Orient. In its walls are the earliest windows 
known. Realize the utter primitiveness of 


these ancestors of the Persians, whose flint 
knives, utensils and pottery were found just 
where they left them, and there is something 
exultant in the beauty and symmetrical 
perfection of Istakhr and Persepolis which 
grew from these roots—the very flower of 
civilization. 

At Naksh-i-Rustum the royal tombs of 
Darius the Great, Xerxes, Artaxerxes and 
Darius II are cut in the rock cliffs. Looted long 
ago of their treasures, nothing can rob them of 
their lonely majesty. In the face of all the vast 
desolation of these all-but-forgotten places, the 
inscription cut in cuneiform on the wall of the 
stately stairway of the terrace at Persepolis reads 
with unescapable significance : “Darius the King 
saith: “This land of Persia, which Ahura-Mazda 
has entrusted to me, the land that is beautiful, 
that hath good people and fine horses—by the 
will of Ahura-Mazda and my will, it fears no 
enemy!’ ” 


Old Things New in North Africa 

North Africa is rarely rich in old things that 
are new—the perfect place to follow the counsel 
of old Jaafer, the Vizier, which he gave to the 
Khalif Haroun al Rashid to solace care : “To see 
what he never before saw, or hear what he never 
yet heard or tread an earth he hath never yet 
trodden.” 

In Tripoli Italian capital and enterprise seem 
only to be coming into their own in developing, 
and one might almost say resurrecting, this 
ancient Roman colony. Its climate, exception- 
ally mild from November to May, attracts 
many seasoned travelers, while modern hotels 
and transportation facilities as well as keen in- 
terest in new archeological discoveries continue 
to draw them back year after year like the chap- 
ters in some exciting continued story. 

To the three little trading-posts of the 
Phoenicians on the African coast of the Medi- 
terranean—Leptis, Oea and Sabratha—the 
early Romans gave the inclusive name of Trip- 
oli, which has since designated the whole dis- 
trict. The town of Tripoli, one of the direct 
air-line stops from Italy, has many attractions 
for eager-mifded travelers—a romantic castle, 
the Caramanli Mosque, an archeological mu- 
seum with many treasures, and the never end- 
ing temptations of its bazaars where gold and 
silversmiths vie with weavers and _leather- 
workers for your custom. 
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Roman Roads in Tripoli 

With the town of Tripoli as your base, you 
can excursion over to Leptis and Sabratha, 
where you come upon amazing excavations. 
These ruins, which have been uncovered from 
the sand of centuries reveal Roman arches, 
baths and palaces of great beauty. In Leptis a 
great part of the Forum and the Basilica has 
been brought to light, and if you trace the river 
to its wide mouth you see the outlines of the 
ancient port with its quays, landing steps, moor- 
ings and light-house tower—a sight that must 
have comforted many an ancient mariner as he 
brought his storm-tossed galley safely into 
harbor. 

Motoring from Tripoli to Sabratha—for 
here in this marvelous winter-resort land travel 
is streamlined for speed through the medium of 
splendid motor roads—you follow the sea for 
a while and then turn inland through the palm- 
feathered oasis of Zanzur, Saiad, Zavia and 
Sorman drowsing in the sunshine. When you 
reach Sabratha you see not only the Forum 
which has been excavated and restored to some 
extent, but several temples, a little theatre and 
a huge amphitheatre the area of which is two- 
thirds that of the Colosseum. You almost fancy 
you hear the swift hoof-beats of Arab racers 
and the rumble of chariot wheels as you follow 
the curve of the great bowl of the amphitheatre 
gleaming white in the sun. Listen! Is that the 
roar of the populace that comes echoing down 
the wind from hidden places in the deserts? 
Rome seems as embedded in North Africa, as 
ineradicable as her monuments, in spite of the 
Carthaginians, Numidians, Vandals, Byzan- 
tines, Arabs, Pirates and Turks who in turn 
have swept over its shores. These races have 
simply enriched it with glowing colors, like 
some master rug-maker at his loom weav- 
ing strong threads of culture and charac- 
ter into highlights and shadows of the gleaming 
pattern, 

Tunis, Tripoli’s neighbor westward, is really 
older than Rome, though now under the 
French protectorate. As you approach the city 
by the sea, you will see a hill rising against the 
sky about six miles from the present city. It is 
the hill of Byrsa which was once the centre of 
the mighty city of Carthage, “Mistress of the 


Seas,” 


FOR 80 YEARS 
| THE RECOGNIZED WAY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Take the fast, luxurious route. Cross to 
England in your favorite liner . . . sail any 
Friday from Southampton for Capetown in 
one of the great steamers or motor ships of 


the Union-Castle fleet. Special through fares. 
SPECIAL TOURS...an opportunity to visit 


incomparable Victoria Falls and Durban, pop- 
ular resort of the Natal Coast. Reduced rates. 
Literature and full information about Union- 
Castle Line from THOS. COOK & SON, 
General Passenger Representatives, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or local steamship agents. 


HOTEL WORTHY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Fireproof 
Accommodates 500 People 
Centrally located Excellent cuisine 


Rates $1.50 running water 
$2.50 up with bath 


JAMES T. BROWN, Manager 


Shades of Dido 


Carthage has no ruins for us to pore over. 
When the Romans destroyed this city built by 
Dido, they left no tell-tale remains—no hint of 
the Byrsa citadel with its four stories of yellow 
and rose Numidian marble—no vestige of the 
stairways of heavy ebony which bore at their 
angles the prows of ‘vanquished galleys—not 
two stones upon another of the city walls that 
were so tremendous that they housed not only 
the citizens but the whole army, including four 
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thousand horses and three hundred elephants. 
So deep-rooted was the Roman fear of Car- 
thage, her only rival, that they ploughed it up 
and sowed it with salt to ensure its barrenness. 
When you are in Tunis, dodging tram and 
motor cars, your eyes will turn often from all 
this modernity to the purple sea which was once 
thronged with the galleys of Carthage. ‘To the 
south rises Bon-Korain, or Mountain of the 
Bull, one of the high altars of Baal mentioned 
in the Bible, where the Phenicians who wor- 
shiped Baal-Moloch made their human sacri- 
fices. 


In Forbidden Kairwan 


While you are in the mood for holy places, 
a motor run of about a hundred and thirty 
miles southwest of Tunis brings you to the once 
forbidden city of Kairwan, after Mecca the 
holiest of Moslem cities, the focal point of Mos- 
lem “Holy Wars” in Africa. Until the French 
occupation this city of mosques and tombs was 
sealed to Christians and Jews, and no unbeliever 
on pain of death might enter. When the Spanish 
conquests of the Moors failed, many of the 
Faithful returned to Kairwan, bringing the 
great keys of their abandoned estates in Spain, 
hoping against hope that some day Allah would 
return them to their proper keyholes. What a 
paradise for a collector of keys! 


Highlights in Algiers 

Algiers, once the Roman province of Maure- 
tania, never came quite so completely under the 
sway of Rome as Tunis and Tripoli. Her 
sturdy native Kabyles kept to themselves in the 
mountains, and unless attacked, were content 
to see Carthaginian, Roman, Christian, Arab 
and Turk come and go. Fierceness in combat 
satisfied many of their would-be conquerors to 
let them alone. Now the French have largely 
won them over. From Algiers, rail and motor 
roads lead back into the farthest outposts of the 
country carrying always more and more of the 
outside world to the once secluded cities. Biskra, 
beyond the Gorge of Kantara, where the moun- 
tains rise in rugged grandeur, lies at the very 
edge of the desert. It is an oasis town, sweet 
with the scent of mimosa and shadowy with an- 
cient palms. Behind one of its high white walls 
lies the original “Garden of Allah,” built by a 
French gentleman of fortune and discernment 
—a connoisseur who gradually assembled an 


enchanting garden which was a botanist’s para- 
dise. Along the streets of Biskra beggars make it 
a point to be underfoot of white-robed Moors 
and Arabs, and never forget the possibilities of 
a French uniform nor of tourists who make the 
most of the exotic scene from the sidelines of 
the open-air cafés. 

Timgad is another high spot for the traveler 
in Algiers. It is perhaps the most complete of the 
ruined Roman cities in North Africa. Covered 
with sand for centuries, its forum, Temple of 
Minerva, its empty theatre and even the well- 
worn ruts of chariot wheels in the streets are 
just as they were centuries ago. And the French 
have had the imagination to leave it in its per- 
fection, unspoiled by modern additions. 


Mysterious (ity of Fez 

Morocco, where every door looks like a gi- 
gantic keyhole, always stimulates your curiosity. 
The women are veiled, the men so muffled in 
the graceful folds of their cloaks that they wear 
a mysterious air, and you feel in your bones that 


every narrow street is stuffed with secrets, dark 


secrets. Casablanca, Rabat, Marrakesh—linked 
with many another town by the golden thread 
of motor roads that spin their web over Morocco 
—continue to thicken the plot, and when you 
pass through the portals of the ornate horseshoe 
gate of Fez you are generally fairly certain that 
the dénouement is just around the corner. 
Domes, minarets, painted palaces and terraces 
make the setting perfect. Beneath the reed- 
thatched roofs of the bazaars slippered mer- 
chants, black slaves and dancing girls move in 
and out among the leafy shadows. Soft-eyed 
donkeys nose each other in mutely sympathetic 
groups, fountains drip lazily in fanciful basins 
of gleaming blue and green tile, while you try 
out your newly acquired bargaining ability over 
a choice piece of pink morocco leather. In Fez, 
as nowhere else, you sense the old Morocco and 
catch something of the spirit of the ancient 
Moors, the warriors who conquered and held 
Spain for seven hundred years. 


On West Indian Mountain T ops 


One of the pleasantest and most popular 
winter cruises is to the West Indies—feathered 
mountain-tops that separate the Caribbean Sea 
from the Atlantic and dwindle off gradually in 
the direction of South America as the Lesser 
Antilles. 
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The large islands—Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti 
and Jamaica—with their picturesque peoples 
and busy ports are more or less familiar, but 
when you feel like answering the call of real 
adventure you will include visits to some of the 
bewildering little islands that once made the 
West Indies a pirates’ paradise. 

Sombrero and the Dogs, a pack of dangerous 
rocky islets, are practically uninhabited, but on 
Montserrat you will hear a broad Irish brogue 
in the speech of the Negro natives, for it was 
settled as an Irish colony, though today there is 
scarcely a drop of white blood in the inhabitants. 
If you sail into the now almost lifeless harbor 
of St. Eustatius, on the island of the same name, 
owned by the Dutch, you will see a harbor that 
during the American Revolution hummed with 
an enormous trade in contraband goods. The is- 
landers, who were neutral, became millionaires 
by the hundreds, until Admiral Rodney with 
his English fleet swooped down on them and 
took everything he could lay his hands on. Then 
he launched forth in a tremendous auction sale 
and all the captured goods were sold to the 
highest bidders. Old records, always so un- 
adorned, take on an unwonted enthusiasm in 
reporting that this was one of the largest auc- 
tions ever held and that the proceeds ran up into 
millions of dollars. 


Saba 


Another curious little island—Saba—which 
belongs to the Dutch also (though most of the 
Lesser Antilles are British) has no harbor. Yet 
it is one of the most exciting places you can land 
on in the West Indies or anywhere else. It rises 
almost perpendicularly from the sea, the rocky 
summit of an extinct volcano. You put out 
from your ship in a small boat which tosses 
about until you achieve the proper angle from 
which to spring out on a narrow ledge of 
shelving rock. But you don’t stop to rest on your 
laurels here. If you do the next wave will 
calmly wash you off. You make a bee-line for 
the “Ladder.” Now this Ladder is a comfort- 
ing name with something to cling to metaphori- 
cally, but when you come to grasp it, you find 
itis really nothing but a terrifying little footpath 
that runs straight up the face of this great white 
cliff like a scratch. You have to make a quick 
choice: either scamper up this Ladder, or get 
washed off into the sea. Without looking back 
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curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not. appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

Tue NortH AMERICAN REVIEW CORPORATION, 

By ERNEST FIsHER, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1934. 

Joun Hucugs,. 

Notary Public. 


[seat] (My commission expires March 30, 1936.) 
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x NOTES OF A COSMOPOLITAN 


Jor Christmas 


A subscription to THE NorTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW makes a very gra- 
cious Christmas gift — something that 
will remind the recipient of you every 
month in the year, and that will be a 
tribute to his intelligence and good 
taste. 


The gift will be announced by an 
attractive Christmas card. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


For the enclosed $4 please send THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW for one year to 


you run for the Ladder and creep up the cliff 
for a thousand perilous feet when, to your 
amazement, you find yourself teetering on the 
brink of an extinct volcano and looking down 
on the secure and serene little Dutch town of 
Bottom, nestled comfortably where its name 
implies—at the bottom. It takes a strong head to 
stand on the edge of that crater with the sea a 
thousand feet below and behind you in one di- 
rection, and Bottom below you in the other. 
Even the pirates and freebooters of the Spanish 
Main had no stomach for Bottom, but left the 
Bottom-ites very much to themselves. They 
and their flower and vegetable gardens thrive 
peacefully. The men of Bottom carry on as 
fishermen and shipbuilders, carrying their boats 
on their shoulders up and down the cliff. 

St. Kitts, the first of the group to be settled, 
is recognized by the British and French as “Ja 
Mere des Antilles,” while its smaller companion 
isle, Nevis, is interesting to Americans as .the 
birthplace of Alexander Hamilton, where the 
mansion site of his father’s house behind 
Charlestown, with fragments of ruined walls 
and flower gardens, is still to be seen. By the 


British, Montpelier, an old planter’s mansion 
is usually sought out, because it was there that 
Nelson was married. 

The last of the warlike Caribs, who give 
their name to the Caribbean Sea, live on Do- 
minica, in a reservation guaranteed them by the 
British Government. They rather horrified 
Columbus because they were cannibals, but 
they have toned down considerably since that 
day and you will find there a sturdy race. 


The “Flying Hamburger” 

German railways have gone in for reducing. 
From official sources information comes that 
they have made substantial fare reductions of 
twenty-five per cent to visitors from abroad in 
Germany this winter. This rate reduction will 
prevail throughout 1935 and possibly be fol- 
lowed by even greater reductions. They are 
also reducing the time between stations by the 
introduction of eight new streamlined flyers. 
These will greatly accelerate the speed of rail- 
way travel, and will be fashioned after the 
“Flying Hamburger,” the first streamlined 
train in the world in regular operation. They 
will operate over many of the main lines and be 
of inestimable convenience to the traveler who 
would see as much as he can in a short time. 


Gay Austria 


No matter what happens to Austria politi- 
cally, economically, or territorially she seems 
always to rise superior to the handicap and 
blazes away like a fiery little comet giving to 
the world the very essence of her supurb indi- 
viduality. That is one reason that every year, if 
you love beauty and romance, you make your 
way to Austria in the Eastern Alps to enjoy her 
dark forests, half-hidden little hamlets, her bold 
castles, cookies and coffee. For art—you go to 
Austria. For music? Beethoven, Mozart, Hay- 
den, Schubert, Johann Strauss, Liszt, Bruck- 
ner, Richard Strauss—all lived in Austria. Per- 
haps you are looking for amusement. With grace 
and hospitality Austria still sparkles with the 
clean wholesome Viennese Gemiitlichkeit, and 
it is yours for the seeking along with the finest 
winter sports you will find anywhere, for it is 
proverbial that there are no “foreigners” in the 
friendly land of Austria. Visitors to Austria 
during the winter season are entitled to a thirty 
per cent reduction on all lines of the Austrian 
Federal Railways. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK x1 


(Continued from page III) 

new money and the rest for refunding issues. 

An interesting comment on the amount of 
idle money in existence might be based on the 
United States Postal Savings accounts, which 
have risen from $160,000,000 in September, 
1929, to $1,192,000,000 in September of this 
year. Sooner or later these balances will be 
forced into more active use, as will the savings 
bank balances. This tendency is being stimu- 
lated by the reduction in interest rates occur- 
ring in the savings banks in different parts of 
the country. During October the mutual banks 
of New York reduced their interest rate for a 
second time in the year and this time to a two 
and a half per cent basis. 


(Construction 


Construction contract figures are still disap- 
pointing, although some slight encouragement 
may be gleaned from the fact that during the 
first fortnight of October residential and non- 
residential contracts both exceeded those of the 
comparable period a year ago. Unfortunately, 
the total is lower because public works contracts 
were far below those of the previous year. 

It is coming to be broadly recognized that 
the key to recovery lies in stimulating the 
“heavy” industries. Sooner or later it will also 
be recognized that the heavy industries centre 
around and are dependent upon construction, 
and that there is only one effective stimulus to 
construction, and that is low costs. Booms al- 
ways end with high construction costs which 
are deflated during the ensuing depression, so 
that by the time that the depression has lasted 
for a year or so, building costs are so low that 
speculative builders and would-be home-own- 
ers begin to invest in the construction of houses 
and buildings. 

This depression might have been much like 
all other depressions, but for the fact that from 
its very inception we have tried to cure it with 
one half-baked panacea after another, instead 
of allowing economic laws to work themselves 
out. Hoover’s slogan in early 1930, was 
“Wages must be maintained.” The result was 
that wages in the construction industry were 
not only maintained, but actually increased, all 
during 1930 and during the first half of 1931. 
Meanwhile construction materials were being 
deflated, but the savings here were offset by the 
increases in wage rates. The inevitable finally 


occurred, and during the closing months of 
1931 and the early months of 1932 wages in 
the construction industry were greatly reduced. 
The result was that the trend of residential 
construction activity which had been steadily 
downward since 1928 immediately began to 
change. Then came the New Deal! 

Having learned from his predecessor that 
maintaining wages was an eminently unsatis- 
factory way to cure depressions, the President 
decided to concentrate on prices. The Blue 
Eagle was accordingly hatched, with fanfare 
and ballyhoo. 

The Blue Eagle soon took flight and its 
shadow became noticeable in many parts of the 
land. The cost of construction materials also 
took flight and by the end of 1933 had regained 
all of the ground lost since 1930. Meanwhile 
wages in the construction industry have re- 
mained level since the late part of 1932, but the 
rise in material prices has increased the total 
cost of construction materially. As might have 
been expected, the result of this is that con- 
struction activity has once again fallen off and 
unemployment is on the increase. 

I do not believe that “normal” business con- 
ditions in this country will be restored until the 
relative cost of construction, has been greatly 
reduced. It now looks as though this will prob- 
ably occur as a result of the inflation of other 
prices rather than in the more normal way of 
decreasing costs in the construction industry. 
Government interference and regulation have 
done more harm in this one instance than can 


be offset by any possible benefits. 


Prices 


In spite of the failure of construction costs to 
come down as they eventually must, it is en- 
couraging to find that the maladjustment of 
prices which existed two years ago has been at 
least partially removed. The Economic Statis- 
tics Index of raw materials stood at 49.5 in 
February, 1933, and their index of finished 
goods prices at 66.9, resulting in an unfavor- 
able spread of seventeen and a half points. In 
September of this year, however, the raw ma- 
terial index had risen to 74.5, while the finished 
price index had advanced only to 81.5. Thus 
the unfavorable spread had been reduced to 
only seven points. Whatever the cause of this 
improvement, it can only be regarded as highly 
constructive. 
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Outstanding Books of the Season 
$S$S$$ 


Santa Ciaus knows the prob- 
lems of your family. If he sits 
down, seriously, and thinks it 
over —he’s going to decide 
that no gift will be as welcome 
in your home as one that will 
provide means to grow. 

Earning power, today, is 
governed by facts. The man 
who knows the answers gets 
the promotion—and the raise. 
That’s why so many men are 
taking steps to improve them- 
selves by home study. 

The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica is a foundation for 
growth. Essential facts are 
crammed into this modern 
library. There’s aid for any 
man, in any business— printed 
on the pages of Britannica. 
It’s interesting. It’s up to the 
minute. It’s practical. Find 
out how easy it is to own. 
Small initial payment and bal- 
ance on easy terms. Mail the 
coupon. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. Box 60k-12 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, furnish 
me full information on the latest edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Name 


Street 


SSSSSSSSS 
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Indispensable as a guide book... 
Exciting as a good novel... 


THE PAGEANT 
OF CUBA 


by Hudson Strode 

author of “The Story of Bermuda” 
The author says: “The pageant of Cuba turned out to be a blood- 
stained cavalcade, beginning in 1492 and traversing four centuries of 
cruelty, greed, hope, struggle, ecstasy, retribution — the spectacle 
i with music and humorous interludes."’ 357 pages, with 
phorographs. $3.00 

At all bookstores, or from 
Smith and Haas, 17 East 49th St., New York 


Perfect as a gift... | 
| 


superb achievement”’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


R. E. LEE 


A Biography by 
Douglas Southall Freeman 


**Not only omen? superior to any 
preceding epee of Lee but one of 
the very best of all biographies of military 
men.”’—New York Sun. 

Volumes 1 & 2 now ready; profusely 

illustrated from maps, photographs 

and portraits. $7.50 ; $3.75 each 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS NEW YORK 


BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircrnia BARNEY 


FICTION 
The Taking of the Gry. By Yobn Masefield. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
The beauty and power of the sea are felt in this exciting 
narrative of a ship held prisoner in port. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Beale Street. Where the Blues Began. By George ¥. 
Lee. New York: Robert O. Ballou. $2.50. 


The independent life of the urban Negro is described in 
this book, the scene of which is Memphis, Tennessee. 


New Careers for Youth. By Walter B. Pitkin. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. $1.50. 


The present opportunities for work in ninety-five fields 
are analyzed in this volume, based on wide 
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